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Our Newest Contributions 
to Music Education 


Quast Published | 
\ LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC 
by Lillian Baldwin 
Volume |. The Master Builders of Music 
Volume Il. The Musician as Poet, 
Painter, and Dramatist 
Teachers of music ippreciation who have known of Miss Baldwin's conspicuously successful work tn the 


ls of Cleveland and with the young people’s concerts of the Cleveland Orchestra have been eagerly 


schools I 


waiting ‘then igrossing books for class work and referenc¢ All music lovers will welcome these beau- 
tiful books written in a mailing style and with accuracy of ae based on years of discriminating research 
Send for a descriptive circular. 


Basal Vussc 


NEW VIUSIC HORIZONS (| lementary series) 
by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, and Birge 
Books | through VI (Grades 1-6) 
I/so Ready ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE MANUALS. 
ACCOMPANIMENTS AND INTERPRETATION FOR THE TEACHER. (Second 
Book). Succeeding books will follow promptly. 


EXPERIENCES IN MUSIC FOR CHILDREN IN THE FIRST GRADE. (Teacher's Book that in 


cludes many songs and instrumental selections for a rich first grade program, including the 23 songs 


appearing in the First Book for the children). 


The State of South Carolina bas just adopted Books 1-6 for exclusive basal use. This is the 14th state 
where the books are adopted or approved for official school use. 


Coming Soon— An Entirely Ylew Kind of Junior 
High School Class Jo 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
by Harry R. Wilson, Joseph A. Leeder, and Edith White Gee 


Just the book to appeal to young adolescents, especially the boys, through America’s vital music, to 
which they eagerly respond. Filled with brief descriptive notes and unusual pictures. Introduces th« 
student to the thrill of playing and making up his own accompaniments on piano, guitar, and auto- 
harp. Paper bound, 128 pages. List $1.32. 

\ccompanied by a LOG (a “take-home” scrapbook-work book) in which students collect their reactions to 
music sung, pl: ayed, and heard outside the school, read about the songs they are enjoying in the class 
book, and have the fun of working out games related to the subject matter of the songs. Also gives a fur- 
ther guide to playing simple accompaniments at home. Paper bound, 96 pages, punched. Popular mu- 
sic a 4 “Music of Today,” published separately in same format by Music Publishers Holding Corpora- 


tion, New York. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th Street 709 Mission Street 707 Browder Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 16, Illinois San Francisco 3, Calif. Dallas 1, Texas 
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EVERETTS ARE EXCLUSIVE WITH LYON & HEALY 
Chicago, 243 South Wabash Ave. 

and in Evanston, 

Oak Park, Akron, 

Davenport, Omaha, 

Cleveland, Columbus 



































Music Teachers’ dreams come true in 


this big-tone Piano at minimum cost 


NEW SCHOOL PIANO 


| built by ; 

.»e the “extras”? that make 

| Everett Pianos the 

music teacher’s favorite! ¢ K ET 


®@ LONGER STRINGS— Made possible 











because of the greater height of the 
Everett piano (441/”) resulting in 
larger, fuller tone. 


®@ ACTION—Direct blow type, de- 
pendable and responsive. Specially 
designed to withstand school usage. 


* PLATE—Made of fine quality gray 
cast iron. No alloys used. Extra 
heavy for long wear. 


@ HAMMERS— Oversize all wool, 
best quality heavy felt. Treated 
with moth-resistant chemicals. 


® SOUNDING BOARD—Has over 
1,963 sq. in. area—more than many 
grand pianos. Made of finest moun- 
tain spruce. 





— if you cannot come in, write to Lyon & Healy for an Everett School Piano folder. 


From all points of the compass, our music educator friends 
have asked us to get them a piano especially built for 
classroom and studio . . . A piano of sturdy construction 
. . . designed to produce good musical quality throughout 
long years of service . .. And now we're proud to comply 
with the perfect answer — the new Everett School Piano 
.. . 4414 inches high — with that extra height so neces- 
sary for greater string length and sounding board area that 
gives big-piano tone. The Everett School Piano with its 
trim mahogany case and full mellow tone is Lyon & 
Healy’s newest contribution to the school children of 
America and to their home life. Order yours tomorrow. 


645, 


Where five or more pianos are bought and delivered, 
this price is further lowered to $595. 


Only 10% Down 
3 Years to Pay 
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48 
Now is the time to start selecting your leisurely vacation reading. Here 
8 are a few suggestions for entertainment—edification—relaxation. 
14 Buy them at your local music store, or directly from us. 
17 
18 THE TECHNIC OF THE BATON by Albert Stoessel 
22 A handbook, by a famous conductor, that deals with the technical aspects of conducting (illustrated 
2. amply with diagrams, drawings and photographs) and also discusses the human problems of a 
4 conductor in relation to his orchestra. 1.50 
25 
GETTING RESULTS WITH SCHOOL BANDS by L. W. Chidester and G. R. Prescott 
27 This is an invaluable book of information and ideas for band directors and music supervisors. Five 
3] parts (Selling the Idea, Systematizing the Curriculum, Administering the Details, Equipping the 
Organization, Performing for the Public) cover every important problem that the modern director 
38 faces, and the solutions are based on the authors’ many years of experience. 5.00 
40 
4 SIMPLIFIED VOCAL TRAINING by I. H. Nicoll and C. M. Dennis 
The fundamentals of vocal training are covered here uncer two headings—Basic Principles of Voice 
50 Production and Interpretation of Songs. A student will find this useful without instruction, but the 
56 outline is also extremely helpful for the teacher. 1.00 
58 THE BAND ON PARADE by Raymond F. Dvorak 
60 This book gives complete instruction for every conceivable marching formation or parade display. 
More than 100 photographs illustrate correct formations, baton signals, the carrying, playing and 
61 rest positions for all instruments. 2.00 
63 *MOZART—HIS CHARACTER, HIS WORK by Alfred Einstein 
64 In this widely acclaimed work, Dr. Einstein throws much new light on the composer. Not only does 
6 he discuss Mozart's music with his usual distinguished critical methods, but he che analyzes the man's 
character and personality with deep understanding. 5.00 
8 
*BRAHMS—HIS LIFE, HIS WORK by Karl Geiringer 
A_ new and enlarged edition of this famous biography. Contains source material never before 
published in English. 5.00 
THE SCIENCE OF VOICE by Douglas Stanley 
Vocal technique in all its aspects is discussed here by a scientist. Physiological principles are 
entertainingly explained and related to interpretation and musicianship. A highly readable basi¢ 
text for the artist and the teacher. 5.00 
HOW TO TEACH MUSIC TO CHILDREN by Elizabeth Newman 
A method of teaching that will make the introduction to music a delight for the children and the 
_ teacher. Arranged in graded lessons with supplementary material listed for many musical games. 1.50 
dale, 
ema, 
*Oxford University Press publications 
pa Carl Fischer, Inc., selling agents in the U. S. A. 
———— 
_ CARL FISCHER, Inc. 62 Cooper Square, New York 3 
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oped 165 West 57th St., New York 19 
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Announcing 


TWO NEW SERIES 











THE ARTHUR JORDAN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC CHORAL SERIES 


For the first time in America — a choral collection that will include the basic works of classic 
and contemporary masters. Edited by Lloyd F. Sunderman, Director of the Arthur Jordan 


Conservatory of Music. 





First Ten Published: 
BACH, J. S. — Cantata No. 118 MOZART — Farmer's Wife Lost Her Cat 
SATB and Brass Imstruments ............--.--ee----o--o00e $ .30 SATB, a cappella 30 


SCHUMANN — a) Rattlin’ Roarin’ Willie 


BRAHMS — Six Folksongs b) The Dream 























SATB, a cappella .25 
BYRD — I Thought That Love Had Been a wade ane ee 30 

SSATB, a cappella eecccecsce .20 SSA, P cappella 20 
COWELL — The Lily's Lament VERDI — Ave Maria 

SEA GOB PUBIC cree yecccreneneccensercsnzevesceseenevesnenenessenenens .30 SATB, a cappella 25 
HASSLER — Fair Maid bencla Loveliness VERDI — Praises to the Virgin Mary 

SATB, a cappella .. ‘ .20 SATB, a cappella 30 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Each selection, as performed by an outstanding choral group, will be recorded 
by ALLEGRO RECORDS, INC., and made available for purchase. 


WIND ENSEMBLE SERIES 


All pieces include parts for alternate instruments. 











TELEMANN — Concerto for 4 Clarinets PLEYEL — Three Duos 
(Arr. by Eric Simon) .. enna weer, EMI etiaticesesiiesnccetenseinpaciiniansiciceeosiiiiiin 1.50 
BEETHOVEN — Three Equale GREEN — Three Pieces for a Concert 
Oe een 75 1 Flute, 2 Clarinets, 2 Trumpets, 1 Trombone, 
MOZART — Divertimento No. 5 Piano, Percussion 2.00 
2 Clarinets, 3 Trumpets, Trombone and Timpani 1.50 BACH, C. PH. E. — Six Marches 
MOZART — Divertimento No. 6 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 1 Bassoon, ( Per- 
2 Clarinets, 3 Trumpets, Trombone and Timpani 1.50 cussion ad. lib.) 1.50 
SCHUBERT — Minuet. pm ; 
2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons ............ 1.00 "ak hae pd earn 5 
BEETHOVEN — Minuet and March 
: HAYDN — Allegro (from Octet) 
2 Clarinets, 2 Horms, 2 BassOOms ...........cc--ce-ce-nseeee 1.00 ? 
2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Horns, 2 Bassoons... 1.75 
MOZART — Contradance : , 
© Ghent, 2 Mesne. 9 Mascon 1.25 HANDEL — Fire Works Music Part I 
: S—<— ‘ 3 Oboes, 2 Bassoons, 3 Trumpets,3 Horns, Timpani 2.50 
BEETHOVEN — First Duo. . : 
NE EE PIII. ssccousnsansinsnnennnintinomiiniiiet 1.00 HANDEL — Fire Works Music Part II 
BEETHOVEN — Second Duo -—CSN—S 2 Oboes, 1 Bassoon, 3 Trumpets, 3 Horns, Timpani 1.75 
a 1.00 BACH, J. S. — Prelude and Fugue 
BEETHOVEN — Third Duo 2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones (arr. by E. Simon) ........ 1.00 
NN I IID, sdcissenusiiensiniicniniacnaiseenieenionccti 1.00 DVORAK — March (From Serenade, Op. 44) 
MOZART — Twelve Duos 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 3 Horns, 2 Bassoons, Contra- 
For 2 Wind Instruments 1.25 Bassoon ad lib. (Cello, Bass) 1.50 








EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA Bidg. Radio City New York 
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INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS SAXOPHONIST 








rtd Raul 


BRINGS § NEW CONCEPTION OF 
@%, SAXOPHONE ARTISTRY ON U.S. TOUR 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Conductor 

Boston EVENING-TRANSCRIPT — “‘Rascher sensitive artist . . . Saxo- 
phone has greater range of color, dynamics and pitch than sup- 
posed possible.”’ 


Boston GLOBE — ‘‘Rascher's saxophone as agile as coloratura soprano 
... Extraordinary technic . . . Musicianly phrasing . . . Revelation to 
audience.” 

Boston POST — ‘‘Rascher enthusiastically received . . . Virtuoso of the 


first rank. Musician of taste and sensibility. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Victor Kolar, 
Conductor 

Detroit FREE PRESS — ‘'Rascher’s tone and use of pizzicati established 
the saxophone as a virtuoso instrument.” 


Detroit NEWS — ‘‘Rascher can play a pizzicato that must be heard to 
be believed.” 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, John 
Barbirolli, Conductor 
New York SUN — "First virtuoso of saxophone to stand out in front 


where the fiddlers and singers have stood. Make no mistake about it, 
Rascher is an artist." 


New York TRIBUNE — ‘‘Rascher gives convincing impression of in- 
terpretative musicianship. Remarkable fluency, skill and full warm tone.” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL SYMPHONY, Hans 
Kindler, Conductor 

Washington STAR — ‘‘Rascher superb artist . . . Saxophone program 
one of rare beauty. Beautiful tone . . . Artistic moulding of phrases.” 


Washington TIMES-HERALD — ‘‘Rascher’s flashes of technical display 
were breath-taking.” 


HAS HIGHEST PRAISE FOR BUESCHER 


“In the attempt to faithfully render the music of the 
great masters, my Buescher saxophone is an indispensable 
associate. It seems to me, that the builders of this saxo- 
phone have come nearer to the inventor’s (Adolphe Sax) 
ideal, to incorporate in it the flexibility of the strings, 
the variety of color of the woodwinds, and the power of 
the brasses, than other instrument makers, Needless to 
mention the technical perfection.” 


(Signed) Sigurd M. Rascher 


It is inconceivable, until you hear him, that a saxophone 
can be played with the unique artistry of Sigurd Rascher. 
Yet every Buescher saxophone at your dealer’s has all the 
capabilities for such supreme expression. A Buescher will 
pace you to the top of the saxophone musicianship. 

















Mr. Sigurd Rascher with his Buescher Aristocrat. 
Coming from Swiss and English parentage, but now 
an American citizen, Mr. Rascher had his early 
education in Germany, studying clarinet. Then he 
turned to the saxophone, and first toured Europe 
with jazz orchestras until he became convinced that 
the saxophone had a place as a serious concert instru- 
ment. He has played with over a hundred orchestras 
and in innumerous recitals where works of Debussy, 
Bach, Dvorak, Schubert, Brahms, Schuman, and 
Kreisler are given a new interpretation. Mr. Rascher 
extends the range of his Buescher saxophone to 
4 octaves. 














Appearances arranged 
by Lucious Dryor 


> nae nt gy BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELK HART, |NDEANA 
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The proof of the music book is in the singing ie 








Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson, and Hinga 
Books 1 through 6 and Combined Grades 








inger 


Bridgman and Curtis 
Books 7, 8 and 9 


The most widely used basal music series 


Children everywhere are singing the lovely songs of this series 


and learning that fine music can be a part of their daily lives. 


WHY children like these books 


There is a variety of musical experience 
with singing, playing, dancing, creating, 
and listening — all given proper emphasis. 
The texts fit the tunes. 


The word vocabulary is within their ex- 
periences and interests. 


They can sing all the songs. 


The music period is fun. 


American 


Book 
Company 


Page 6 


WHY teachers like these books 


The material is organized logically for step- 
by-step learning. 


Songs are easy to present and easy to learn. 
There are teaching aids where needed. 


Songs are related to the general school pro- 
gram. 


The music period is pleasant and stimulating. 








— 





THE AUTHORS are all engaged actively in 
teaching school music. They know the problems 
of the classroom teacher. They know the interests 
and abilities of American boys and girls. Every 
song in this series was classroom-tested and ap- 
proved by teachers, supervisors, and by the boys 
and girls themselves. The result is a series that 
is musically sound, teachable, and enjoyable. 





ecietaiiaaaaan 
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AM  Mustc 
Educator 


Mail the coupon for name 


of dealer who will arrange a demonstration of 


the WURLIIZER ORGAN 


Series 20 —Two Manual 
“Speaks for Itself” 


April-May, Nineteen Forty-eight 


@ As an authority on music in your 
community, you are invited to hear the 
Wurlitzer Organ ... to realize that of all 
electronic organs, it alone respects the 
tonal traditions of the finest organs. Hear- 
ing it, we are confident, will convince you 
that it offers a wealth of voices marvel- 
ously true to their organ and orchestral 
counterparts. You will have no hesitancy 
in recommending a Wurlitzer Organ for 
any school or church installation. 

Its glorious natural tone blends mag- 


nificently with solo, choir or congrega- 





tional singing. Its rigid conformance to 


American Guild of Organists’ recom- 
mendations for console arrangements 
and playing dimensions makes it ideal 
for teaching purposes. Any organist is 
immediately at home at its console. Any 
student who learns to play a Wurlitzer 
Organ can readily play a pipe organ. 

Hearing is believing. And that’s the 
purpose of this invitation. Mail coupon 
now as the first step toward learning 
through your own ears which electronic 
organ has rich, natural tone. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dept. ME4 


Please send me name of dealer who will arrange a 


demonstration of the Wurlitzer Organ without obligation 


CORRE EEE OHHH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EES 

















Outstanding Favorites Everywhere 


Because these books contain the best copyrights from the catalogs of 
Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful “‘Duro-Style” covers . . . 
proven successes with every singing group . . . many songs arranged 
for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice... 
Edited by Hugo Frey. 


f, ona 


ayMns Home 





ALL- AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America's 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘Barber 
Shop Harmonyjgerrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse’ He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymhs, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world's most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world. In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 


Fathers, etc, 
Price 50c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


ROBBINS 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE ° 


ye 


19, 


NEW YORK 


Rs Es 
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MENC 
DIVISION CONVENTIONS 
1949 
Eastern—Baltimore, Maryland, 
March 7-9. Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
North Central—Davenport, Iowa, 
March 19-23. Blackhawk Hotel. 
Northwest—Portland, Oregon, 
March 31-April 2. Hotel Multnomah, 
California-Western—Sacra mento, 
California, April 10-13. Hotel Senator. 
Southwestern—Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, April 20-23. Antlers Hotel. 
Southern—Tampa, Florida, April 
27-30. Hotel Hillsboro. 


PLANNING CONFERENCES 


Preliminary to the 1949 conventions 
and the general activities of the com- 
ing season, 1948 planning conferences 
are scheduled by the Executive Boards 
of the six Divisions as follows: 

Southwestern—July 31-August 1, 
1948 (tentative dates), Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; North Central— 
September 10-12, Blackhawk Hotel, 
Davenport, Iowa; Eastern—September 
17-18, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City; Southern—September 19-20, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; 
California-Western—September 24-25, 
Hotel Senator, Sacramento, California; 
Northwest—October 1-2, Hotel Mult- 
nomah, Portland, Oregon. 


Chorus Competition. The United 
Temple Chorus announces its fifth 
annual competition for Women’s 
Chorus based on a text taken from, or 
related to, the Old Testament. The 
winner will receive The Ernest Bloch 
Award of $150, and publication of the 
work will be made by Carl Fischer, 
Inc. Compositions should be sent be- 
fore October 15, 1948, to United Tem- 
ple Chorus, The Ernest Bloch Award, 
Box 726, Hewlett, Long Island, New 
York. 


Index to New Music contains a 
classified list of 2,946 new music pub- 
lications issued in 1947 by 133 music 
publishing firms, as well as an index 
of composers. Useful as a repertory 
guidebook and source of reference, the 
booklet includes titles of new music 
for the following classifications: Piano, 
voice, choral, organ, instruments, en- 
semble, band, orchestra, cantatas, 
scores, textbooks, collections, methods. 
May be purchased from The Music 
Journal, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


“The Ostwald Story” is an_ inter- 
esting little brochure prepared by 
“Unitorms by Ostwald” Inc., designers 
and manufacturers of band and drum 
corps uniforms, to introduce the 
Ostwald family and their associates 
and to acquaint readers, through pic- 
tures and accompanving descriptions, 
with the various stages of operation 
which goes into the making of a band 
uniform. “Uniforms by Ostwald” Inc. 
is located in the Ostwald Building, 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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FOR SCHOOL SINGERS 





For Three-Part Treble Voices 


A BALLAD 
OF LORRAINE 


(With Baritone or Contralto Solo) 
By William G. Hammond 


Here is fine choral work for treble voices. Mr. Ham- 
mond's superior setting of this tale of war-torn France 
recommends it for the uses of experienced groups. 
Time of performance, twelve minutes. 


Price, 50 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 


THE LAND OF 
HEART'S DESIRE 


(With Baritone Solo) 
By Ethelbert Nevin 
Arranged by Deems Taylor 

This delightful composition is derived from the com- 
poser’s larger work for mixed voices, The Quest, and 
is particularly attractive as program material. The 
solos for baritone voice provide interesting contrast 
Time of performance, twenty minutes. 


Price, $1.00 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


(With Solos for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto) 
By Paul Bliss 


A choral fantasy to which Stars, Fireflies, Sunbeams, 
Birds, etc., lend their songs. The solo parts are as- 
signed to the Spirit of Silence of the Night, The Spirit 
of Storm, and The Spirit of Danger. Time of perform- 
ance, twenty-five minutes. 

Price, 60 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 


A SPRING SYMPHONY 
(With Soprano Solo) 
By Florence Golson 

This musical work is founded on a striking love 
poem by Amelia Josephine Burr. The three sections 
are called Allegro con moto, Andante appassionata, 
and Scherzo-Finale Presto. Time of performance, ten 
minutes 


Price, 60 cents 


April-May, Nineteen Forty-eight 


For Two-Part Treble Voices 


NEAR TO 
NATURE’S HEART 


The Verse and Music Selected by W. F. See 


A cantata tuneful throughout, and simple to sing. 
From a creative point of view, it is entirely novel, for 
it is a composite of works by such composers as Costa 
Hammond, Hawley, Mendelssohn, and others. There 
are solos and duets of medium ranges. Time of per- 


Price, 60 cents 


For Mixed Voices 
ODE TO MUSIC 


(With Soprano and Contralto Solos) 
By Mana-Zucca 


A short program number for mixed voices, piano, 
organ, and orchestra, in which a distinguished Amer- 
ican composer presents some of her most appealing 
and engaging work. Time of performance, ten min- 
utes. 


Price, 40 cents 


Organ and Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


(With Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 
Solos) 


By A. J. Gantvoort 


Due to the fact that this contata commemorates an 
important historical event, it serves as ideal program 
material for any season of the school year. The score 
throughout is aptly designed for young voices, and the 
whole is marked with a genuine musical appeal. 
Time of performance, twenty minutes. 


Price, 75 cents 








THE JoHN Cxurcn Co. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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HOW TO 
IMPROVE 


CLARINET TONE 
First introduced to the 
U.S. by A. Selmer, form- 
er principal clarinetist, 
New York Philharmonic 
orchestra. 


CRYSTAL MOUTHPIECE 


Clarion Crystal Clarinet Mouthpieces make whole 
clarinet sections sound better because: — 


—the brilliance of clear-cut crystal is reflected 
in the tone produced when Clarion Crystal 
Mouthpieces are used. 

—the facings remain unchanged for a lifetime 
of playing excellence. Some are still in use 
after 20 years! 

—temperature does not affect the fine propor- 
tions. Every clarinet responds the same every 
time. 

—used by leading clarinet artists for 40 years. 


Improve your performance and the playing of your whole 

section with Clarion Crystal Mouthpieces. Try one today at 
our local music dealer’s. Available in four famous Selmer 
‘acings, HS, HS*, S, HS**, $10.50. 


FOR FREE CATALOG of newest and finest instrument 
accessories, address Dept. 45.41 


« « SeLMNET 
Perfil 


Porta-Desk Goldentone ToneX Pads Selmer Goldentone 





Plastic Reeds Saxchain Mouthpieces 
Clarion Speedex Runyon Magnitone Selmer-Clark 
Crystal Polishes Mouthpieces Ligature Batons 


Mouthpieces and Swabs 


SOLD BY LEADING MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Prize Anthem Contest. Under the 
auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists, a prize of $100 and publica- 
tion rights has been offered by The 
H. W. Gray Company, Inc., to the 
composer of the best anthem submitted 
by any musician residing in the United 
States or Canada. Although no re- 
strictions have been made as to the 
difficulty or the length, a composition 
of about eight pages, for mixed voices, 
has been suggested. The manuscript 
must be sent to the American Guild of 
Organists, 631 Fifth Ave., New York 
soe Y., not later than January 1, 


Schillinger Music Library, consisting 
of compositions left by the late Joseph 
Schillinger, world-famous composer- 
scientist, has been acquired by Leeds 
Music Corporation, according to an an- 
nouncement by Lou Levy, president of 
the firm. Close to $25,000 was involved 
in the transaction between Leeds and 
the Schillinger estate. Negotiations for 
the acquisition of the Library were 
handled for Leeds by Arnold Shaw, 
vice-president of one of the Leeds’ 
publishing subsidiaries, co-editor of the 
“Schillinger System of Musical Com- 
position,” and editor of Schillinger’s 
master work, “Mathematical Basis of 
the Arts,” soon to be released. 


“Music Fair,” which gives a com- 
plete listing (with prices) of the ex- 
tensive line of woodwind instruments, 
general musical merchandise, acces- 
sories, repair and replacement parts, 
tools and supplies for woodwind and 
brass instrument repairing available 
from Penzel-Mueller & Co., Inc., is 
ready for distribution free of charge 
to interested musicians and teachers, 
“Music Fair” replaces the popular pre- 
war P-M Repair Manual. Address 
Penzel-Mueller & Co., Inc., 36-11 
Thirty-Third St., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y., for a copy of the latest edition. 


Rental Library Catalog of Orchestra 
Music, published by Mills Music, Inc., 
has recently been issued. Included in 
the new catalog are compositions pub- 
lished for orchestra and string ensem- 
bles, as well as a recording list of the 
major orchestral works. Write for 
your copy to Mills Music, Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Music Lovers’ Quiz, by Cecil Hunt, 
contains more than 2,000 testing and 
informative questions (with answers) 
from the realms of music and musi- 
cians. Published by Bosworth & Co., 
Ltd., of London, the booklet may be 
purchased from ‘Belwin, Inc., 43 W. 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y., sole 
selling agents for the London firm. 
Price, $1.00. 


Friends of Harvey Gaul Composi- 
tion Contest, open to residents of the 
U. S., has been announced for the best 
choral work for mixed voices, sacred 
or secular, entirely original or based 
on an American theme. A prize of 
$200 will be awarded the winner plus 
guaranteed publication. There are no 
limitations on the length of the com- 
position; judging will be based entirely 
on musical value. An entry fee of 
$1.00 should accompany each manu- 
script. Compositions must be _ sub- 
mitted on or before September 1, 1948, 
to The Friends of Harvey Gaul Con- 
test, Ferdinand Fillion, Chairman, 6300 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
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ZS OP ELL EE presents A DYNAMIC, DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENT fie 
= PIANO SOLO with BAND Accompaniment or playable by BAND alone 
of the lively favorite 


SWORD DANCE =2= 


Dazzling fireworks for your band to feature with a Piano Soloist and band accompaniment, also 
playable by band alone in a dashing, vigoraus arrangement. 
Piano Solo in each arrangement Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.50 
O_o ZN 
: aS 
CONCERT BAND Summer PROGRAMS 


= the SYNCOPATED CLOCK MARCHO POCO 


Leroy Anderson — Arr. Lang by Donald I. Moore 
. —_ . » .. | The director of Juilliard School of Music's Concert Band ha: 
By demand published for band! Anderson's ingenious whimsi- : ’ 
penned a fast-moving concert march to set your program's =< 
cal clock beats in rhythm. Broad amusing qualities. spirit. = 


Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 


PV esse aetiacriredim BOLERO (Spanish Dance) MELODIC Overture 


Joseph Ghys — Arr. ‘Lang M. Moszkowski— Arr. Lang by Emery G. Epperson, Op. 140 
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The well-known 18th Century stately court The famous fiery Bolero has been actually A song-like theme and a sprightly waltz 
dance is gracefully scored for the ccn- enhanced through this first band tran- movement feature this original work for 
full instrumentation. 






temporary band. scription. 
Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.50 Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


2 BAGDAD Overture MELLO ILE BUGLE CALL RAG 


=~ 
by Forrest L. Buchtel Overture Arr. Philip J. Lang 
A modern treatment of the famous instru- == 
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== Color and pageantry with a festive melody by Isaac and Lillya 
in minor mode. Another Buchtel Ca bas mental number available to today's PFS: 
Se. echievement fer olf beads. ments of well-known Spirituals, drawing bands for the first time. SZ SSS% 
== ._ full Band 3.50 on “90 Pee ee. ond others Full Band 3.50 Sees 
SSS Ne 1 Band —i--4 Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 a. Om Band pend 9.00 wee = ——S———S 
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AMERICA’S MOST TALKED-ABOUT STRING ORCHESTRA COMPOSITION! 
by LEROY ANDERSON 


A modern piece fashioned after Paganini's ‘‘Perpetual Motion" growing in popularity every day. An ovtstanding SSS 
contribution to contemporary music recorded by Arthur* Fiedler and the Boston ‘Pops’ Orchestra (Victor); 
Camarata and the Kingsway Symphony (London). Complete 2.50 

IN PREPARATION: 
CONCERT ORCHESTRA ¢ TRIO + VIOLIN SOLO + PIANO SOLO + PIANO DUET - 
——— ACCORDION SOLO aan LSS== 
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NEW! String Ensemble Compositions 


by ERIC DE LAMARTER 


APPLE TREE — Trio (Violin, Viola, Cello) 
Complete with score 1.50 

TRIOLET—Trio (2 Violins, Viola, op. Cello) 
Complete with score 1.00 

SERENADE—Trio (Violin, Viola, Cello) 
Complete with score 1.50 

FOURSOME — for 3 Violins and Viola 
Complete with score 1.00 

QUARTETTE No. 2 in F — for 2 Violins, Viola 

and Cello 


Complete with score 2.00 


Just Released! 


for Full CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


JAZZ PIZZICATO 


by LEROY ANDERSON 


The popularity of “Jazz Pizzicato,"’ originally written for 
strings only, demanded this new arrangement by the com- 
poser scored for full instrumentation. 


Set A3.00 Set B4.50 Set C 6.00 
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Visit Mills Music! We cordially invite all music educators to visit any of our offices during these 
summer months should vacation schedules bring you to New York, Chicage or Los Angeles. 





MILLS MUSIC, INC. esc ttttt Cte sea 
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MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA 


resents 


Se SND ci cktsnbienesdeneees Symphony in D (First Movement ) 
Revised by A. Casella 
*Symphonic Set A $5.00 Set B $7.00 Set C $9.00 
*Including Full Score 
FO ere eer eT La Huella (from Two Argentine Dances) 
Orchestrated by E. Ansermet 
*Symphonic Set A $4.00 Set B $5.25 Set C $6.50 


*Including Full Score 
* 


MUSIC FOR BAND 


Fantasies from Puccini’s Operas 





On Ree ee oe en ey ent ae Madame Butterfly 


I TENE bcs vain cs cdo ue Raw beenlanwsace aes: covuk Tosca 


Full Band $4.50 Symphonic Band $7.50 
We MEE Knsdedvedencsnesaunieaan Pines of The Appian Way 
(from Pines of Rome) 
*Full Band $5.00 *Symphonic Band $7.00 
*Including Full Score 





* 
BRANCHES 
Rome 
Naples 
Palermo . . 
London = & J 
Paris 
aan 12 WEST 45th STREET 
yoy NEW YORK 19, N. Y. ESTABLISHED 1808 IN MILAN 











SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DD / 1948 SUMMER SCHOOL 
Atcrvoze uly 6 through August 14 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 


Classes for Adults & Children, Professionals & Amateurs 
Mornings, Afternoons, Evenings 


Rhythmic Movement — Improvisation | Special Course leading to Dalcroze 

Solfege — Harmony — Methods — | Teachers Certification — Alertness & 

Observation of Children's Classes — | Increment Credit — Conducting — 
Practice Teaching History of Music 


Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, City Center 
of Music and Drama, 130 West 5éth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
COLumbus 5—2472 
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Chicagoland Music Festival, spon- 
sored by Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Inc., will be held August 14 in Sol- 
diers’ Field, according to an announce- 
ment by Philip Maxwell, Festival di- 
rector, More than 5,000 persons from 
all over the United States and Canada 
will participate in the 19th annual festi- 
val, which will be preceded by some 
twenty preliminary festivals held 
throughout the United States this 
spring and summer. General musical 
director of the Festival will be Henry 
Weber, musical director of WGN; Dr. 
Edgar Nelson will be general choral 
conductor; Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, 
chairman of the vocal competition; 
Fred Miller, field supervisor; Bess 
Vydra, Festival secretary. Contest 
rules may be obtained by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed No. 10 en- 
velope to the Festival Director, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, III. 


Concert-Workshops for student au- 
diences will be given this fall and 
winter by leading players from the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in re- 
sponse to requests from college and 
high school orchestra conductors and 
bandmasters for help in preparing stu- 
dents for professional orchestra ca- 
reers. Groups from the Orchestra are 
planning to visit colleges and high 
schools in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Wisconsin. The 
Symphony men will hold workshop- 
clinics with band and orchestra players, 
and follow with concerts to illustrate 
the problems worked out in the clinics. 
At the moment, according to George 
Kuyper, manager of the Orchestra, 
two tours are being mapped out—one 
for the Chicago Symphony Quartet to 
work with string players and the sec- 
ond for the Chicago Symphony Wood- 
wind Quintet to work with band stu- 
dents. Groups featuring other instru- 
ments of the Orchestra will carry out 
similar tours later on. Inquiries from 
schools interested in these concert- 
workshops are to be addressed to Sam- 
uel Dolnick, c/o Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Chicago, III. 


American Bandmasters Association, 
in its fourteenth annual convention in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., March 18-21, 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President—Col. H. C. 
Bronson, Hague, Westmoreland 
County, Va.; vice-president—John J. 
Richards, Long Beach, Calif.; secre- 
tary-treasurer—Glenn C. Bainum, 
Northwestern. University, Evanston, 
Ill., who is retiring president of the 
ABA. The Board of Directors in- 
cludes: Austin A. Harding, Urbana, 
Ill.; John J. Heney, DeLand, Fila; 
Russ D. Henegar, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
Carleton L. Stewart, Mason City, 
Iowa; Col. Earl R. Irons, Arlington, 
Texas. 


New Material Reading Clinic, spon- 
sored by the Music Publishers As- 
sociation of the United States in co- 
operation with Carl Fischer, Inc., J. 
Fischer & Bro., and Harold Flammer, 
Inc., was held in New York City dur- 
ing Easter Week vacation, March 29- 
April 2. The purpose of the clinic was 
to afford music supervisors and pri- 
vate teachers the opportunity to hear 
representative new publications for 
a orchestra, and chorus issued in 
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Speedex Maintenance 


Products Will Give You @ BETTER PERFORMANCE @ SMARTER APPEARANCE 
@ LONGER INSTRUMENT LIFE 


Use Speedex Products exclusively to protect your in- 
strument investment. A little care now at low cost 



















































THIS CHART SHOWS will make your instrument last longer and play bet- 
THE APPLICATION OF ter. The fact that Speedex Products are made by 
SPEEDEX PRODUCTS Selmer is your guarantee of excellence. 
VALVE OIL KEY OW BORE wes Pe chimed wory a wrung Po... 
“ ° New Speedex Swab 
Now clarinets can be thorough- 
VALVE ly cleaned on the inside with 
INSTRUMENTS a ry penne See Ae 
through. It cleans better, be- 
TROMBONES Ge ctaed oat dear teh 
absorbent leathers. 
SAXOPHONES Ze | sk | 4 
CLARINETS | | 
FLUTES ae | | sHowBOOK 
OTHER a 
WOODWINDS & | A , 
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Porta-Desk Goldentone ToneX Pads Selmer Goldentone Clarion Speedex Runyon Magnitone Selmer-Clark 
Plastic Reeds Saxchain Mouthpieces Crystal Polishes Mouthpieces Ligature Batons 
Mouthpieces and Swabs 


PRODUCTS OF Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 
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These Recent Releases .. . 


BAND NUMBERS: 


ON THE WING March—Easy and effective ar 
Buescher Band Instrument Company .... 


SALUTE TO YOUTH March—Attractive, easy- 
to-play: gua or 
sonnei VanderCook 1.00 


LITTLE ~~ pa — | fs ten solo- 
ists (mo narrator) ... Newell H. Long 1.50 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMPi—Easy Solo for 
cae SECMRORS GE BON cence 
DeLamater 2.00 


CHESTNUTS Narrator Novelty—For Band or 
Brass Sextet ............ .. Newell H. Long 2.50 


MARCHE from “The Love for Three Oranges.”’ 
—Class “C” difficulty . Prokofieff-Johnson. 
F.B. $1.75 S.B. 2.75 

SOUTH OF THE RIO Selection of Latin 
American Melodies Arranged by J. Olivadoti. 
F.B. 3.50 S.B. 5.00 

PETER AND THE WOLF Triumphal March. 
Effective class ““C’ ~.... Prokotieff-Johnson. 

2.00 S.B. 3.75 











NARCISSUS Ethelbert Nevin—Modern concert 
version ... Arranged by Harold L. Walters. 
F.B. 2.25 S.B. 3.50 


BEAU SABREUR i nmi “D’*s 


for contest or concert ................ ivadoti. 
F.B. 2.50 -B. 4.00 
POLONAISE IN A}b—Beautiful concert tran- 
a ee ee Chopin-Johnson. 
F.B. 2.50 S.B. 4.00 


BADINAGE FOR BRASSES—Brilliant. modern: 
Latin American rhythms Harold L. Walters. 
F.B. 5.00 S.B. 7.50 


WAGGERY FOR WOODWINDS—Excellent 
concert work setanEy woodwin 
selapaienainintialtnaepaiainia Harold L. Waiters. 


ARTEMIS AND ORION—Splendid class ‘*C” 
overture in the Aeolian mode ... 

mine 4 johnson. 

F.B. 4.00. 6.00 


ROMANTIC RIAPSODY Descriptive class 
1, symphonic proportions ...... 

* sineauiaictenmaninies a le johnson. 

F.B. 4.00 S.B. 6.00 


BAND FOLIOS: 


S®LO & ENSEMBLE BAND FOLIO by Harvey 
S. Whistler and Herman A. Hummel. Ele- 
mentary and progressive throughout, the 
contents are drawn from the rich sources 
of folk lore, Opera, Symphony. and Band. 
Each band folio includes a solo (melody) 
part for individual solo or unisonal band 
playing. and an ensemble (harmony) part 

or band performance. Provides an easy 
and gradual tr iti from 1 in- 
struction to regular elementary band reper- 
toire. 


Band parts. each 
Piano Conductor 








OLD GLORY MARCH FOLIO. Sixteen glorious 
marches for elementary bande Suitable for 
every marching FLIGHT 
co. NDER, G. E. Holmew INVINCIBLE 
INVADERS, J. Olivadoti—-OUR GALLANT 
MEN, E. Klefiman—MEN OF THE SEA Intro: 
Blow the Man Down, E. Chenette—EAGLE 
ee J. Olivadoti—UNITED WE 

AND, C. W. Johnson—OFFICER OF THE 
LOW THE 





. G. OUT THE 
COMMANDOS, R. M. Barr—UNDER ONE 
BANNER, Ernest Weber—and others. 


Band parts, each . $0.35 





I knccctsinitetenencninn -75 





Campbell & Lexington 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Claremont Summer Session 
Institute of Music 
June 21 to July 30 


Lee Pattison. director: John Barnett. 
Kenneth Fiske, Karl Geiringer, Virginia 
Short 

An integrated program centering around 
orchestral participation and study .. . 
Applied music in private instruction. 


For Details Write: 
Director of Summer Session 
Harper Hall 
Claremont, California 

















THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


BOSTON 16 


MASSACHUSETTS 





has for you a 


NEW 
OPERETTA 


for 


BOYS 


In Two Acts 


the 


Dragon's Breath 


Words and Music by 
Clare Harrington Whitson 
18 Principals and chorus 


Time of Daron = 
One Hour and Twenty Minutes 


1.25 


More Choral Gems 


from the 


Masters 


For young voices. Solo voice, unison 
with descant, two-part chorus. Com- 
piled by Louise Grant. 


-75 


The Legend of 
San Jacinto 


For full chorus of 
gaee cocempaninest. 
usic by Bernard Whi 





mixed voices with 
4 by O. Henry. 


50 





Write for copies on ‘‘examination’’ 
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The Conn 6D was the first American Double French Horn to win enthusiastic acceptance in the 

major symphony orchestras and concert bands. Today it is the choice of a host of top-notch first 

chair and solo hornists from coast to coast. Its wide popularity has been earned by four outstanding quali- 
ties: accurate intonation, ease of response, big, velvety tone and smooth, dependable valve action. Although 
often copied by others, it is original in design —from its 21-inch seamless mouth- 

pipe to its 12-inch seamless bell bottom. Constantly improved through 

scientific research, it today is finer than ever. CONN BAND INSTRUMENT 

DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. _ 


"ees o.e¢€s O F TH ARTISTS” 








Watch-like Rotary Valves. Unique valve making Makes Hair Look Like a Lead Pencil. 100-power Gauging the Gauges. The gauges used to maintain neces- 
machine created by Conn for making the new and comparator used in Conn research and quality sary accuracy in the manufacture of Conn rotary valves are 
better valve. Cuts rotors, casings and bearings inspection to achieve greater accuracy in acous- here checked to an accuracy of .00005” (1/2 of 1/10 of 1/1000 
with such fine precision that oldtime lapping oper- tical design and finer precision in critical manu- of an inch) or about 1/60 of the diameter of a human hair ! 
ation is eliminated. Valves are smoother, faster. factured parts. Exclusive with Conn. 
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Making Friends with Music 


The way to become musical is to associate with music either through listen- 
‘ing and performing or reading. Making Friends with Music will give your students 
a vital experience with the development of music from the year 1650 to the pres- 
ent day. See chart below. 


| PRELUDE II PROGRESS Iii AT HOME AND ABROAD IV NEW HORIZONS 
THE PILOT (teachers’ manual THE MENTOR (teachers’ manual for 
for Prelude and Progress) At Home and Abroad and New Horizons) 


The phonograph records used with Making Friends with Music can be purchased 
from Ginn and Company. 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 
NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 16 
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FA Creed for Fivsic ¥ducators 





More Music in Education—More Education through Music 
for 
Our Children 
Our Teachers 
Our Schools 
Our Nation 


§ Children naturally love music: through it their spirit may be quickened, their feeling 
exalted, and their wayward impulses disciplined for richer individual and social living. 
Education for our children should include guidance that will steadily develop their ap- 
preciations and skills, so that they may participate in music adapted to their expanding 
powers. 


§ All teachers worthy of guiding the well-rounded development of children must be 
sensitive to music and at least moderately skilled in its performance. They will focus 
upon what music can do for the child, rather than upon the entertainment the children can 
give with their musical accomplishments. 


§ Schools must recognize that the emotional, esthetic, and spiritual welfare of our chil- 
dren and teachers is as essential and demanding as are provisions for intellectual and 
physical advancement. Only when capable teachers are reinforced with adequate time 
allotments and generous budgets can the possibilities for growth of the widely varying 
musical powers of our population be realized. 


§ A nation’s musical standards and accomplishments will largely be determined by those 
of its schools. Music rightly presented to youth can be a vital force in developing that 
understanding and tolerance, that mutual respect and brotherhood, upon which the com- 
munity of all human beings and the peace of the world must rest. 


This statement, prepared by the Council of Past Presidents of the MENC, 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference at Detroit, April 22, 1948. 





















1948 CONVENTION REPORT 


Conference in Detroit marks the end of another 

two-year cycle in Conference history. MENC 
meetings are more than conventions where old friends 
meet and new friends are made; they are the result of 
two years of constant work by the president, first of all, 
and by thousands of loyal Conference workers who con- 
tribute directly to the making of the program. 

When a new president takes office, he immediately 
begins to make plans for the next biennial meeting, and 
into such planning goes serious thought as to what new 
thinking, new landmarks, new tendencies and trends 
must be inaugurated and developed so that at the end 
of his administration the results of such planning can 
be measured in terms of progress for the entire profes- 
sion. It is the Conference which carries the torch for 
the profession. Therefore, every president-elect (and 
this can be applied as well to Division presidents and 
State presidents) begins his administration by asking the 
following question of himself: What do I want my 
administration to accomplish which will have a positive 
and lasting influence on the entire profession and which 
can culminate in a successful biennial meeting? Such 
was the planning which was begun two years ago when 
President Richman was elected in Cleveland. 

An analysis of the content of the general program 
booklet, which every person who registered at the 
Detroit meeting received, indicates clearly the basic 
theme which permeated all Conference activities during 
the last two-year period, namely, “For the Advancement 
of Music Education,” as well as the sub-themes devel- 
oped at the general sessions by distinguished speakers. 
The general session themes were: Scope of the Music 
Education Program in 1948 ; Music Education in Gener- 
al Education; The Relation Between Music Education 


HE 1948 meeting of the Music Educators National 


Music Education Marks 
Another Advance 


The Detroit Convention Records Significant 
Progress in the First Biennium of the Long- 
Range Program of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, with Well-organized Forces 
for Further Advances in the Ensuing Period. 


and the Humanities; Music Education in the World 
Community; Evaluation of Music Education Program 
in 1948, 

Also reflected in the program at Detroit was the result 
of careful planning and thinking which has been the 
hope and wish of older Conference members, not only 
during the present administration, but during several 
previous administrations: More “grassroots” participa- 
tion at the national level. The fact that this was ac- 
complished at the Detroit meeting was no accident. 
How was it accomplished? From the standpoint of 
program planning, it was achieved through the ap- 
pointment months ago of eleven Special Projects Com- 
mittees and seven Curriculum Consultants Groups — 
the latter representing all levels of music education. 
In addition, there were five Special Committees. 

Through a network of appointments made by the 
Division and State presidents, and reaching into every 
state, the Special Projects committee organizations 
were set up to carry on studies and promote activities 
pertaining to certain phases of music education, empha- 
sis upon which seemed particularly vital to the success 
of the Advancement Program. 

A similar plan of appointments was followed in the 
case of the Curriculum Consultants Groups, represent- 
ing the various levels, namely, Preschool, Elementary 
School, Junior High School, Senior High School, Junior 
College, Teachers College, College and University. In 
the case of the Special Committees, appointments were 
made by the president from the membership-at-large. 
These are the Committees on Contemporary Music, 
Musicology, International Relations, Functional Aspects 
of Music, and Music Appreciation. 

It is not surprising that, with such advance planning 
and grassroots work in communities all over the United 
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States, more than 2,000 members of the Conference 
arrived in Detroit for special group meetings of two- 
days’ duration prior to the official opening of the 
convention, and that upwards of 5,000 persons were 
registered by Monday of the opening day. This is 
also further proof that decentralization of Conference 
machinery is actually taking place and that the Con- 
ference has reached the coveted goal of local representa- 
tion at the national level. 


+ 


It would be impossible at this time to give a full 
account of accomplishments for the Conference and 
music education resulting from the Detroit meeting, but 
brief mention should be made of certain items. 

A new high, and a significant step forward in Con- 
ference history, is the fact that in Detroit more than 
500 student teachers were present. They participated 
in workshops—set up especially for them—in a choir 
clinic organized for their own participation and, in ad- 
dition, were integrated into the over-all program. Such 
a development was made possible by months of careful 
planning by the Special Projects Committee on Student 
Membership and Student Activities. 

The Special Projects Committee on Basic Music 
Training Through Piano Instruction took the initiative 
in planning a series of workshops with well-thought- 
out themes and demonstrations. This type of organiza- 
tion for the piano instruction aspect of music education 
marked a new approach in planning program content. 

American Folk Music, as an integral part of our 
music education program, achieved a new place of prom- 
inence at Detroit, with a special demonstration which 
emphasized the oneness of idiom in three phases of 
American song tradition. To quote from the program 
booklet: “Each of the examples will be heard as (a) 





THE PICTURES 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Finale of Detroit High Schools 
Festival, when, with Fowler Smith conducting, the 
audience joined with the chorus and orchestra. 


ABOVE: Theory class and choir, Laboratory High 
School, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, demonstrate working technique and present 
student composition at Creative Projects section mect- 
ing. 











Native Traditional Utterance (folk song), (b) Free 
Social Activity (group singing), and (c) an Appeal 
to Hearers (elaboration of traditional idiom for choral 
expression). The entire program was planned and 
conceived by the Special Projects Committee on Folk 
Music. It should be remembered that the first formal 
presentation of our own Folk Music, as a part of the 
National Conference program, made its bow at the 
meeting in Milwaukee in 1942. 

Audio-visual aids and music education were more 
closely linked than ever before at the Detroit meeting 
through the programs planned by the Special Projects 
Committees on Records, Films, and Radio, in which 
not only our own experts participated, but in which 
technicians from these fields made significant con- 
tributions. 

Serious planning done months in advance by the Spe- 
cial Projects Committee on Creative Music resulted in a 
program in Detroit which gave all who participated 
in it a more thorough insight into the problems and op- 
portunities for creative music as a basic part of our 
music education program. 

In the sessions presented by the Special Projects 
Committee on School-Community Music Relations and 
Activities, new horizons of opportunity in this important 
field were opened up to all music educators. 

The long-neglected field of string instruction was 
emphasized in daily presentations made under the aus- 
pices of the Special Projects Committee on String 
Instruction. This was accomplished through clinics, 
forums, and panels in which experts from the field of 
music education, as well as experts from the pro- 
fessional field, participated. 

Persons who were in Detroit had an opportunity to 
participate in a thorough analysis of the problems in- 
volved in the development of a State-Wide Music Edu- 
cation Program. The sessions were planned under the 
direction of the Special Projects Committee assigned 
to this very important aspect of the Advancement Pro- 
gram. It should be mentioned here that a preliminary 
report prepared by this committee and soon to be re- 
leased, indicates that some important plans are under 
way for expanding the work of this committee during 
the coming biennium. 

Under the auspices of the Special Projects Committee 
on Opera in Music Education, there were meetings 
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and an outstanding demonstration which crystallized 
the important work which has been undertaken by this 
committee during the current two-year period. Persons 
participating in these meetings became more aware of 
the importance of opera repertory in the daily program 
of music education. 

With the programs, workshops and demonstrations 
supplied by the Special Projects Committees and the 
Curriculum Consultants Groups, there was no phase, 
level, or area of music education which was not touched 
by the Detroit Convention. 

The work of the five Special Committees 
also noteworthy. The Contemporary Music meet- 
ings clearly showed that no longer is the MENC think- 
ing only of “propagandizing” on behalf of contemporary 
music and the contemporary composer, whatever it is or 
Serious discussions were held as 


was 


whoever he may be. 
to the actual relationships and responsibilities existing 
between the music educator on the one hand, and the 
contemporary composer on the other. In the Contem- 
porary Music forums there were expressed many dif- 
ferent viewpoints; various suggestions were made for 
meeting the situation; resolutions were passed. All 
of these things are healthy signs of the serious attitude 
on the part of music educators and the composers, and 
their conviction that the producers and consumers of 
music are inevitably linked together; that a solution of 
their problems—and there are problems on both sides— 
can only be brought about by such reunions as took place 
in Detroit. 

A few years ago musicology and musicologists were 
completely out of the Conference realm. When meet- 
ings on musicology were scheduled previously, only 
a handful of people attended, out of curiosity as much 
as anything else. In Detroit hundred of music educa- 
tors attended the forums and participated in the dis- 


cussions. This is another illustration of a step ahead 


in the development of a closer relationship between two 


important professions of music—music education and 


musicology. 

At previous meetings, the matter of International 
Relations was sometimes thought of as a hobby for a 
few people who were particularly interested. In Detroit 
over 300 Conference members attended the meetings 
planned by the Committee on International Relations, 
At the meetings there were present guests from Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, Venezuela, Uruguay, Cuba, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, France, Poland, Trinidad, and Canada. It was 
gratifying indeed to see the exchange of ideas between 
the music educators of the United States and the guests 
from foreign countries concerning the techniques and 
philosophies of music education, as well as the interest 
evidenced by the music educators of the United States 
in regard to participation in the rehabilitation program 
of war-devastated countries from the standpoint of their 
artistic needs. Especially gratifying were the contribu- 
tions made to the discussion of the proposed project by 
the representatives from the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A meeting planned by the Committee on Functional 
Aspects of Music in the music education program pro- 
vided an interesting session in which views and ideas 
were exchanged on this important subject. In the meet- 
ing on Music Appreciation there was evidenced the 
great need for further clarification, if not, indeed, re- 


THE PICTURES 


BELOW: Michigan All-State 
String Orchestra, Dale Harris, 
Elizabeth A. H. Green, conductors. 


OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP: MENC State Presidents 
National Assembly. 


OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM: Folk Music Session, 
with Sacred Harp Class (in front of stage), and the 
Madrigalians (on stage). 


Band, Chorus and 
Helen Hosmer, 
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definition of this basic element as it fits into the 
current music education picture. 

The Band, Orchestra, and Choral Adjudication Clin- 
ics, conducted under the auspices of the National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, in which out- 
standing performing groups assisted, gave Conference 
members an opportunity to secure much help on im- 
portant aspects of adjudication techniques as they per- 
tain to the entire competition-festivals movement. 

Through the Music Education Exhibitors Association 
approximately 130 exhibits were on display for Con- 
ference members to visit. Here they had an opportunity 
to inspect an exposition of materials, aids, equipment, 
and instruments which are the tools of their profession. 

The usual cooperative arrangement between the 
MENC and the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association was continued during the current biennium. 
At meetings of the NCMEA, held immediately prior to 
the opening of the MENC convention, scores of MENC 
members were present. Likewise, many members of the 
NCMEA were in attendance through the entire week. 
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This writing would be remiss indeed were it to imply 
that all of the inspiration from the convention emanated 
from the Conference members themselves, because 
throughout the program there were outstanding con- 
tributions made by thousands of young people who par- 
ticipated in the bands, orchestras, choruses, and en- 
sembles. Deep appreciation is due these young people 
for their artistic contributions to the Detroit program, 
and also a warm vote of gratitude is extended to their 
local sponsors—their schools, teachers, parents, and 
others—who made possible participation in the conven- 
tion program by underwriting transportation and main- 
tenance costs, and by providing supervision and other 
numerous details which made the trip of each group 
to Detroit a major project in itself. 

And so in retrospect we view the Detroit program as 
the culmination of a two-year period of work, thought, 
and plans along a carefully charted course, which it 
is hoped can be fitted into the pattern and will contribute 
to higher levels of accomplishment to be evolved during 
the next two-year period. 
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The Presidents Speak 


Messages from the President-elect and the 
Retiring President of the Music Educators 
National Conference 


educators has passed into history. The Detroit 

meeting was extremely successful, embarrassingly 
so in some respects. So many were drawn by the well 
balanced and inclusive program that it was impossible 
to find rooms large enough to hold all those wanting 
to attend certain attractions. Fowler Smith, his super- 
intendent, the highly capable committees, the exhibitors, 
and the Conference officials all deserve loud huzzahs 
for handling a very complicated project with such 
ability. 

Examining the meeting in retrospect, certain things 
stand out. Foremost is the vitality which characterizes 
this movement. One looks in vain for smugness or 
cynicism. There is an alertness about the people who 
attend, an enthusiasm in their participation, a forth- 
rightness in their response which honors the profession 
they represent. If there is one convention with a mini- 
mum of foolery and a maximum of serious purpose, 
it is the Music Educators’. 

Another phenomenon which strikes one who has been 
a part of the Conference for some time is the amazing 
expansion of its activities. Where once the basic in- 
terest was the child voice and methods of presenting 
music to grade school children, the Conference’s activi- 
ties now include every phase of music endeavor from 
rhythm band instruments to musicology. Some of this 
increase in scope has been a natural development; as 
the field expanded better preparation and broader view- 
points were required. Musicianship became vital, as 
did scientific knowledge of the learning processes. 
Materials and other tools became increasingly important 
and finally there emerged a philosophic inquiry into the 
need for and the possibilities of music education for all. 
In addition to this inevitable growth the Conference, by 
its inherent dynamism, has drawn into its orbit many 
related movements. It has created new publishing firms 
and changed the character of others. Contemporary com- 
posers are requesting specifications of the type of com- 
positions they might supply. Manufacturers of audio- 
visual educational tools want to know our needs just 
as instrument makers have taken the school musician 
into consideration. 

Naturally, we should get great satisfaction from this, 
but there are lessons to be drawn also. If the pragmatic 
test has validity, the first conclusion is that the salient 
characteristics of the Conference must not be changed. 
The unselfish and voluntary cooperation of its members 
has made the Conference what it is. The small, paid 
office staff faithfully carries out the duties assigned 
to it by the Conference officers, is responsible to them, 
and does not assume authority beyond that. In retain- 
ing this basic type of organization, we are faced with 
the fact that what functioned satisfactorily under con- 
ditions of twenty years ago may need re-examination 
from time to time. How long can we keep adding proj- 
ects and enlarging our field of action before a slow- 
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down develops? Few will say that we should remain 
static, so the problem (and it is an immediate one) is to 
find the means to increase the executive secretary's 
staff, as it is there that the burden of additional activities 
falls. Because of the efficient and devoted efforts of 
the officers during the past difficult decade we have 
come to a position of comparative security, but there 
still is lacking a firm financial base upon which to build 
a long-range program. The membership campaign has 
accomplished wonders in bringing up the roll to an 
unprecedented total, but there are too many “free riders” 
enjoying the benefits the Conference has brought to 
school music teachers everywhere. The new committee 
on promotion will function here, but we must find fi- 
nancial support beyond that. If the new patron member 
classification enlists a large number of well wishers, 
the financial picture will ease somewhat. It may be ad- 
visable to have funds for worthwhile projects donated 
by interests which stand to gain financially by their 
success if it can be done without the slightest loss of 
our independence. As a last resource, the raising of 
dues might be necessary. As the burden of this would 
fall upon many whose salaries are barely adequate, it 
should not be considered until all other possibilities are 
thoroughly explored. An increase in contributing mem- 
berships from those in the higher salary brackets is 
a logical expectancy. 

Two other developments of recent years are worth 
examination because of the constructive elements they 
have introduced and the changes they have caused. 
One is the growth of the state organizations with 
additional opportunities for service and responsibility 
being accepted so capably by many of our younger out- 
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standing educators. It cannot be denied that sectional- 
ism has better soil for growth here than in the larger 
groupings. The other is the outstanding increase in 
the number of members participating in Conference 
activities through the curriculum and special projects 
groups. The “Source Book” is the result of intelligent 
and active cooperation of nearly 2,000 educators—cover- 
ing a period of approximately four years. The impact 
of this work ppon the field of education and the stimulus 
to each participant are beyond estimate, but there are 
evidences of resentment over the fact that all of the valu- 
able results. accomplished cannot be given the prom- 
inence those who worked so hard to achieve them feel 
they should receive. 

We have frequently read or heard that every suc- 
cessful organism carries within it the seeds of its own 
decay. It is equally true that the greater the momentum 
of an object the greater is its tendency to disintegrate. 

The writer sees no reason for alarm at present (in 
fact we were never healthier), but he feels that a knowl- 
edge of the direction in which danger lies is very de- 
sirable. We need very much to retain that spirit of 
devotion to the Conference, that zeal in furthering its 
development, that consecration to the ideal of helping 
all the boys and girls in our schools to realize themselves 
through music experience, which characterized those 
whose leadership has brought us the prestige we now 
enjoy. We also need to become aware of what is being 


attempted and accomplished, and are entitled to know 
more about the financial status of the Conference. 
What the annual Yearbooks provided in publishing 
financial statements might now be supplied by the 
JourNaL. An informed membership is an interested one. 

Your president-elect approaches the responsibilities of 
the next two years with a deep sense of appreciation of 
the honor he has received and an appalling recognition 
of his inadequacy. However, in the years he has served 
on the Board of Directors he has felt a growing ad- 
miration for the competence of his colleagues and the 
headquarters staff and their loyalty to the cause in 
which we serve, and will depend upon the pooled think- 
ing of all of them in arriving at decisions. He believes 
that the strength of our organization is in the “grass- 
roots” of the smallest functioning unit of the Confer- 
ence, but he is equally sure that its influence lies in its 
national unity. He speaks for all the new officers in 
assuring you that we will serve you honorably and as 
efficiently as our abilities will permit. 

As the retiring chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the JourNAL, I would like to thank you for the privilege 
of filling such a congenial assignment for the past four 
years. Your willingless to contribute the articles which 
made the publication interesting and your encouraging 
remarks about the growing value of the JouRNAL have 


been deeply appreciated. 
—Cuar_es M. DENNIS 





ow that our Detroit biennial conference is history, 
NI I want to take this opportunity to thank each and 
every one who gave so generously of his time and 
energy in planning and carrying out such an immense 
and successful undertaking. The most rewarding ex- 
perience of a Conference president is the feeling of se- 
curity he has in knowing that the MENC membership is 
not only exceedingly able but also very willing to make 
the sacrifices that are necessary to see through to a 
successful conclusion such a varied and inclusive pro- 
gram as we had in Detroit. My greatest satisfaction 
during my two years as your president was in the splen- 
did, unselfish cooperation of all of our membership and 
the fine spirit that permeated all our deliberations and 
meetings. Truly we have a grand organization made up 
of great souls who have the welfare of our children and 
the country’s future at heart. 

A special word of commendation must be given our 
host, Fowler Smith, and our host city for the outstand- 
ing manner in which the local committees took care of 
the numberless details. Their wisdom and hard work 
made our meeting in Detroit one which we will always 
recall with the keenest pleasure and satisfaction. It is 
probably true that the demands of the host city facilities 
and workers were greater than in the case of any pre- 
vious convention of the MENC—or any other conven- 
tion for that matter. To Superintendent Dondineau, 
directing chairman Paul T. Rankin, and to the heads of 
all the departments of the efficient convention commit- 
tee organization our gratitude and admiration. 

To the Special Projects chairmen and their commit- 
tees, the NSBOVA and their committees, the state 
Presidents and state representatives who made our 
second state presidents national assembly such an 
outstanding success, the Curriculum Consultants chair- 
men and their committees, the chairmen of the Func- 
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tional Music, International Relations, Musicology, 
Music Appreciation, Contemporary Music and their 
committees, the Research Council, the JourNAL Edi- 
torial Board—a hearty message of congratulation and 
thanks on assignments well done. 

To all those who worked on committees at home, but 
were unable to attend the Detroit meeeting a special 
greeting and word of thanks. The Division presidents 
and the state presidents and their boards and committtee 
members did a monumental piece of work in bringing 
our organization plans and outlines to every corner of 
our country. Our grateful praise to these outstanding 
workers for the Conference. 

It is especially gratifying to have the understanding 
support and cooperation of our friends and colleagues, 
the officers and members of our Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. We appreciate the wonderful ex- 
hibits they brought to Detroit for the benefit of our 
membership. 

I want to thank the officers and Board of Directors of 
the Conference for their loyal, intelligent and sacrificial 
work. Their cooperation, patience, and understanding 
made the duties of the president very pleasant indeed. 
Finally, a word of deep and sincere appreciation to our 
Executive Secretary, our Associate Executive Secretary 
and the hard-working and efficient staff in the MENC 
office at 64 East Jackson Boulevard. I wish I could 
bring to each member’s attention the vast amount of de- 
tailed, painstaking work that was done by our office in 
carrying on the business of the Conference and at the 
same time preparing and bringing to a successful con- 
clusion the huge convention in Detroit. 

The highest praise to our membership for their great 
spirit of devotion to the cause of education and their 
leadership in the field of music education. 

—LuTHeEr A. RICHMAN 
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Music Education Becomes a 


Fundamental 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


regarded somewhat as a luxury, to be maintained 

if there were sufficient funds. Or it was regarded as 
something extra and not exactly as an integral part of 
the curriculum itself. Neither of these attitudes pre- 
vails any longer in most of our school systems and 
communities. We now generally regard music education 
as an essential part of our total educational program both 
from the standpoint of its financial support and its 
contribution to the growth of our people, young and 
old. Music is no longer a frill. It is now one of the 
fundamentals in the program of the schools. 

This result has come about partially because of a 
realization that music is a part of general education. 
From almost any standpoint from which the cultures 
of peoples are approached, their music looms large in 
the picture. It is connected with their occupations, 
their recreation, their plays and games, their habits, 
manners, and customs, their production of food, the 
building of their homes, their conquests for territory 
and power. As tribes and nations have developed down 
through the centuries the patterns of their development 
differed in many ways, but music in varied forms was 
always an important and fundamental part of those 
patterns. 

Music has gone through several stages in our own 
country. For a long time it was regarded as an ac- 
tivity connected largely with the religious institutions. 
It still finds much of its most glorious expression there. 
It was long regarded as a form of individual and 
group expression of folk ways. This always will be 
one of its most personal values. For centuries much of 
the musical expression of peoples grew out of their 
conquests and wars. It still has its vital place there, 
although it has lost some relative importance in atomic 
bomb warfare. Always has music been a basic phase 
of the recreational life of all peoples, but never before 
to the extent that it has become so today. 

The development of modern means of communication 
has raised music into a prominence in the total life of 
people today far beyond what it ever had before. Such 
mechanical means of transmitting music as are repre- 
sented by recordings, radio, and television, have revo- 
lutionized the role of music in the home, the church, 
in our clubs and places of entertainment, as well as in 
our activities, and our culture generally. We literally 
eat, sleep and drink by music; we do our work under 
its inspiration; we carry it with us as we travel; we 
build it into the atmosphere and structure of our homes; 
we even do our studying under its soothing influence! 

It is naturally true, therefore, that music has come 
to be a part of what is regarded as general education 
or the common learnings. It is closely related to our 


| HERE was a time when music in the schools was 
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“MUSIC ... is now one of the fundamentals in the 
program of the schools. .. We need the help of music 
more than ever before, all over the world—and we 
need it especially in our own country. . . This is the 
time to step up our emphasis on music education; let 
our music in the schools and colleges and churches, 
and in our community organizations of all kinds be- 
come more active that ever before. . . We need the 
help of all possible musical resources in order to keep 
our balance in these troublous times when the whole 
world seems somewhat out of joint. . . It is the obli- 
gation of the great Music Educators National Con- 
ference to help on a grand scale to tap the contribu- 
tion music can make to world harmony and faith in 
one another.” 


history and other social studies. It is an integral part 
of our social mores and must be studied as such. It 
is one of the most fundamental means through which 
peoples have always expressed themselves and _ there- 
fore helps explain the political development of nations. 
It gives popular outlet for many of our greatest de- 
velopments in science. In fact, music is essentially 
mathematical and scientific in its background although 
its greatest use is as one of the greatest of all the arts 
developed by the human race. Thus it is that any 
consideration of what is called general education in 
our schools and colleges gives large place to music, 
not as a side show, but as an integral part of the total 
scheme. 

It was not so long ago that only a relatively small frac- 
tion of the total school budget was spent for music. And 
even that was spent somewhat apologetically, and only 
with considerable defending from the attacks of those 
who regarded music as a sort of step-child in the 
school program. Today few subjects in the total school 

CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-SIX 
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Producers and Consumers 


of Music 


MARK C. SCHINNERER 


True, the robbery took place a long time ago—so long 

ago that I am self-conscious about the years because 
they are tattle-tale. But the effects of the robbery are 
still with me and they will ever be. 

You see, I went through high school where we had 
a wonderful band and a suntillating orchestra and an 
out-of-this-world choir, but in which the common, 
untalented people, such as I was, didn’t rate. We 
worried the harassed teacher with our off-key ado- 
lescent voices while we tried to sing “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean” and “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean” (or was it the Sea?), until we moved on to the 
grade where music was no longer required. The result 
is that I am now an adult whose wife occasionally drags 
him to a concert and who, to quote Cleveland’s dis- 
tinguished Lillian Baldwin, “dares not speak of last 
night’s concert until this morning’s paper has told him 
what to say.” 

How times have changed—in some places! I have a 
daughter who went to school in a school system where 
there are “sharp” bands, both marching and concert, 
“keen” orchestras, and all kinds of choirs, including 
the a cappella, but where there is also something else— 
courses in music appreciation. My daughter can’t play 
a piano, a piccolo, a trumpet, a bassoon, or any other 
instrument, and she can’t sing for sour apples. But 
she is an ardent and intelligent listener. Symphonies 
are her choice, and she doesn’t miss one she can afford 
to hear in person, or one she can afford to own on 
recordings, or one which is available by radio. She 
amazes me. She gets a real lift out of good music. I 
don’t know how she does it or how it does it to her. 
But, remember, I was robbed. 

As producers of music, she and I are one-note John- 
nies. Both of us might have been consumers, but only she 
is. 1 don’t know how many people there are like her but 
the world is full of people like me. We have been 
robbed. 

I don’t know what you have been talking about at 
this Music Educators National Conference, but I have 
been reading some of the things the people who have 
been doing much of the talking here have written. 
You’ve been writing about performing preludes and 
etudes with theme and variations. You've been writing 
about rhythm, ear-training, reading music, music theory, 
pitch, and many other things which I don’t understand. 
Recently, you’ve been writing about global music and 
music for the atomic age. This latter is the “new look” 
in all pedagogical writings. 

It is possible that you have been talking about the 
same things. It would be difficult for one person to 
find out all about what all of you had been talking 
about. If I may poke a little fun—just in fun, mind 


| HAVE BEEN ROBBED. No joking! I’ve been robbed. 
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“.. .MUSIC educators are perfectionists. We seem to 
have been wanting super-duper orchestras, bands, and 
choirs that win contests, win community support, and 
help swing levy and bond elections. We have been 
wanting good producers and you have been producing 
them. . .and most of them make good consumers. But 
what about the rest of us—the other folk who can’t 
produce but would make fair consumers? From my 
personal point of view, listening is all there is to 
music. . .I plead for more attention to training the 
listener—the consumers without whom your producers 
will not have audiences. . . I would even be willing to 
sacrifice a bit of the producers’ perfectionism in order 
to increase the quality and quantity of the consumers. 
... I hope that the time will come when no girl or boy 
will be robbed of his musical birthright.” 


you—lI shall say that you Music Educators have more 
committees, and more sub-committees, and more group 
meetings, and more sectional meetings, and more dis- 
cussion meetings, and more speeches than any convention 
group I know anything about. I have some basis 
for knowledge of this because two years ago, when 
you met in Cleveland, I was the directing chairman of 
the convention committee organization. In this ca- 
pacity I was also chairman of the convention budget 
committee. Your officers, President John Kendel, and 
Secretaries Lawler and Buttelman, were certainly in 
the middle—between me, on the one hand, always 
trying to reduce the expansion, and the thousands of 
music educators, on the other hand, trying to expand the 
reduction. Russell Morgan, as a past president, and host 
to the Conference for the third time, sympathized with 
all of us. 

While it is possible that you have, at this conference, 
been talking, mostly, about the things you have been 
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writing about, mostly, I hope that you have also been 
talking about my problem. I hope that you have been 
conspiring to provide a fuller life for us one-note 
Johnnies. 

Pretty generally, music educators are perfectionists. 
Probably this is the fault of the superintendent of 
schools, or the principal, or perhaps the community, or 
all three. We seem to have been wanting super-duper 
orchestras, bands, and choirs that win contests, win 
community support, and help swing levy and bond 
elections. We have been wanting good producers and 
you have been producing good producers. You've been 
getting high musicianship. And don’t get me wrong. 
These musical organizations are great for the kids who 
are in them. Sometimes, unfortunately, a few young- 
sters get pushed out because they are just a little off 
key, when it might have been better for them to re- 
main and have the outfit just a bit off key. But that 
spoils perfection. We’ve been getting super-duper pro- 
ductionists. And most of them make good consumers. 

But what about the rest of us? What about those 
other folk, and me, who can’t produce but would make 
fair consumers? Is any special effort being made to 
make me a good listener, an intelligent listener, a listener 
who may not at first get what the composer was driving 
at, but who may enjoy it anyway and may even eventu- 
ally get “en rapport” with the composer ? 

In English courses, we have been teaching people 
to read, and write, and spell, and speak. Only recently 
have we been giving much thought—some teachers, at 
least—to the teaching of listening. Yet, we do more 
listening than speaking (most of us, that is), or reading 
or writing or spelling. Listening is an art, a con- 
sumer’s art. If listening is an art in language, it certain- 
ly is an art in music. I strongly suspect that listening 
is basic to all activities in music. From my un-musical 
point of disadvantage, it is all there is to music. 

In Cleveland, a number of years ago, the listener in 
school had a real break when Lillian Baldwin and 
Russell Morgan, with the cooperation of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, organized our program of music appreciation. 
Thousands and thousands of girls and boys each year 
have studied a carefully prepared program of music, 
including biographical data of selected composers, back- 
ground material of their selected compositions, and have 
listened over and over to these selected compositions on 
recordings. Then they experienced the crowning event 
of the semester’s work, a trip to Severance Hall, home 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, where they heard the or- 
chestra play the selections which they had studied. I 
have often stopped in to observe this climactic event, 
and I have never ceased to wonder at the rapt attention 
of the young listeners—their shining faces, and their 
apparent appreciation of what they see and hear. The 
members of the orchestra claim these audiences as their 
finest. This spring semester 20,478 Cleveland school 
children have been present at these concerts. Each year 
nearly 50,000 attend. These girls and boys will be 
more intelligent consumers of music because of their 
experience. My own daughter had this program. I 
am happy to know that similar listening experiences 
are provided in many other cities which have fine 
symphony orchestras. 

If I have any point to make, professionally, it is 
to plead for more attention to training of the listener, 
the consumers without whom your producers will not 
have audiences. While it may not be necessary to reduce 
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the training of the producers to do this, I would even 
be willing to sacrifice a bit of the producer’s perfection- 
ism in order to increase the quality and quantity of the 
consumers. 

I hope that the time will come when no girl or boy 
will be robbed of his musical birthright as I was robbed, 





Note: This is the bag A brief of the keynote address of the panel 
discussion which concluded the program of the 1948 Detroit convention of 
the MENC. Dr. Schinnerer, who is Superintendent of Cleveland Public 
Schools, was directing chairman of the 1946 MENC Cleveland Convention 
Committee. (At that time he was holding the pa of Assistant Superintend. 
ent of the Cleveland Public School S oe) ther members of the Detroit 
Convention ‘‘Evaluation’’ Panel: Lilla Belle Pitts, Congressman Carroll D, 
Kearns, Russell V. Morgan, Paul T. Rankin, Hobart Sommers. (See ‘‘Con- 
vention Notes’ page 69.) 


STODDARD 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FOUR 


curriculum play as important a role, relatively, as does 
music. The national budget for music education in the 
schools and colleges now runs into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. The percentage of the na- 
tional income spent on music in one form or another 
makes it one of the major items in the nation’s budget. 
Music not only hath its charms, but it is also big 
business today! 

Music has become so much a part of our lives that 
the ability not only to produce it but, even more, to 
consume it has become an essential part of many of 
the values of life. Two homes purchase radio or tele- 
vision sets. The members of one home are illiterate 
as far as good music is concerned. The other home has 
in it both children and adults who can play musical 
instruments and sing. The radio or television set in the 
first home has only partial value; in the second 
its value is multiplied manyfold by the potential uses 
to which it can be adapted. The music work in our 
schools pays off in big dividends in a thousand and one 
ways. 

Music has always been one of the most powerful 
means through which individuals and peoples have been 
able to lift themselves out of the strains and stresses of 
life. We need that help now all over the world, and we 
need it especially now in our own country. This is 
the time to step up our emphasis on music education 
everywhere. Let our music in schools and colleges 
and churches and community organizations of all kinds 
become more active than ever before. We need the 
help of all possible musical resources in order to keep 
our balance in these troublous times when the whole 
world is somewhat out of joint. It is bound to help 
if everywhere we can produce and hear more—a lot 
more—good music.’ It is the obligation of the great 
Music Educators National Conference to help us on 
a grand scale to tap the contribution that music can 
make to a greater world harmony and faith in one 
another. Music can help do that! It is the one unt 
versal language. It can cut across national boundaries 
and bring peoples into mutual understanding and 
good will. It can remove some of the barriers that 
separate us within our own country. Music hath far 
more power than merely to charm, if we will only ex- 
ploit its great potentialities by giving it the support and 
place that it should have in our total educational scheme. 








Nore: This article is taken from the manuscript of the speaker's brief_ of 
an address delivered at the second general session of the thirtieth convene 
of the Music Educators National Conference, Detroit, April 1948. | : 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Philadelphia's great public school system, - : 
former president of the American Association of School Administrators (193 + 
served as chairman of the Educational Policies Commission (1936-46). Lo 
major posts: Member of the U. S. Educational Mission to {apae (1946) + 
U. S. National Commission of UNESCO; Committee on Teacher Education; 
Committee on Teacher Examination. 
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Music Education in the 
World Community 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


VERY GENERATION, I suppose, firmly believes that 

the problems which confront it are unique and of 

unusually perilous proportions. We are no ex- 
ception to the rule. And surely, when we survey the 
world in which we live, we are entitled to conclude that 
we do live in a time heavy with destiny. Many of us 
retire to our rest at night with a sense of impending 
doom. And in the morning, as we awake, we turn off 
the alarm clock and turn on the radio in one compre- 
hensive motion so that we may learn what new dilemma 
has arisen or what new catastrophe has shaken the 
world while we slept. 

During the war we talked ourselves into believing 
that victory and peace were identical. Now we find 
that this is not true, the disappointment is hard to bear, 
and even harder to face. But there it is. Peace is not 
something you buy, wrap up, and take home for keeps. 
It is not for sale on those terms. Peace is a commodity 
purchasable only on the installment plan. The pay- 
ments must be made not only in money but also in time 
and thought—currencies difficult to come by and grudg- 
ingly spent. These payments fall due with annoying 
and deadly regularity. Every payment that is defaulted 
makes the next doubly onerous. And if we miss too 
many of the installments, the peace itself will be taken 
away from us, and the frightful first payment in blood 
and tears and treasure will have to be made all over 
again. 

Is it not clear that peace is not to be had by wishing 
for it, or by waiting for it—no, I dare to say not even 
merely by praying for it? Peace is to be had by work- 
ing for it. When we wage peace, as we wage war, we 
shall have it. But not before. Success in waging peace 
requires the same all-out devotion, the same unselfish ac- 
ceptance of difficult and distasteful assignments, the 


same full use of all the varied talents and resources of : 


our people. 

The orders for the waging of peace are given to many 
different task forces. Every citizen in the vast deploy- 
ment is required to act upon international questions with 
moderation, good sense, and friendliness. In addition 
to these general orders, each group in society has a spe- 
cial assignment. The leaders in government are required 


Note: Probably no one is better qualified to discuss the role of education 
. the waging of world peace than the author of this article, which is taken 
= the text of the manuscript upon which Dr. Carr based his address de- 
ivered to the fourth general session of the 1948 convention of MENC at 
Detroit. Dr. Carr, who is associate secretary of the NEA and secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, was Deputy Secretary of the United 
Nations Conference on Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
London, 1944; UNESCO Month lecturer in Sorbonne, France, 1946; Con- 
faltant U. S. delegate to UNESCO, Mexico City, 1947; member of the 
- §. delegation to the eighth Pan American Child Congress, and had much 
a with the writing of the constitution of UNESCO at San Francisco in 
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to devise the ways in which nations can submerge their 
individual interests in a greater cause. The men of com- 
merce and industry must discover how the resources of 
the world can be placed at the service of all mankind, so 
that the abundance promised by modern science may end 
hunger and want. The lawyers must find how the in- 
evitable differences of policy among nations and groups 
of nations may be justly and peaceably reconciled by 
international courts. The experts of the press, radio, 
motion pictures, and other means of communicating 
ideas by word and image, must strive to open clogged 
channels to the free flow of information and opinion 
throughout the world. 

Our calling, too, has its special mission in the long- 
range strategy and day-by-day tactics of waging the 
peace. For practical purposes, the mobilization of edu- 
cation to wage peace may be divided into three phases. 

First, there is work to be done in the classroom. 

Second, there is work to be done by the professional 
organizations of teachers. 

Third, there is work to be done in the communities 
where teachers live. 

I should not like the task of deciding which of these 
three lines of action is the most important. All are es- 
sential if teachers are to live up to their obligations, 
their opportunities, and their deepest desires. Let us 
consider them in turn. 
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I. “Operation Classroom” 


The program for waging peace within classrooms and 
schools covers the curriculum, teaching materials and 
methods, and extracuricular activities. During the past 
two years, your NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions' has been preparing a detailed program for the 
teaching of international understanding. The report 
will appear soon. I urge you to read it with care. It 
would be unwise to try to cover all the recommendations 
of your Committee, and it would be impossible to do jus- 
tice to them in a short summary. Let me, therefore, 
sketch a few reasonably specific objectives for “Opera- 
tion Classroom.” These will be just samples, not a 
complete prescription. 

First, every teacher, at every grade and in every sub- 
ject, can avoid the exhibition of national or racial prej- 
udice. That sounds easy, but it isn’t. We all develop 
unconsciously a series of over-simplified pictures of 
other peoples. We pass on these false ideas to one 
another and to our children in a variety of subtle ways. 
All Scotchmen are thrifty, all Frenchmen are excitable, 
no Mexicans are wide awake, all Russians are crafty, 
Italians cheat you, Norwegians are clumsy, Dutchmen 
are stolid, and no Englishman can see the point of a joke. 
The stupid list goes on, around the world and back. 
There is, if we would only stop to think about it, no 
rational basis for these generalizations. The only state- 
ment of that kind that can be safely made is that all 
people are human beings. A cross-section of any 
nation will reveal some citizens who are penurious and 
some who are generous, some with a sense of humor 
and some without, some who are honest and some who 
are deceitful, and so on. That is true of your friends 
and neighbors. It is true of the people of the United 
States. It is equally true of the people of every other 
country. No nation has a monopoly of the good traits or 
the bad traits of our universal human nature. Teach 
vour children, therefore, to appraise each person for 
what he is as an individual, rather than as a member 
of any group. Can a music teacher do anything about 
that? I think you know the answer. A good example 
is given in the prize-winning short story called “The 
Music Festival” published in the current issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappa magazine. Telling how a music teach- 
er fought for tolerance and decency, it is one of those 
bits of fiction that is more true than much else that 
passes for truth. 


remember that nothing in human nature 
makes war inevitable. You will hear people say that 
there must always be wars. But careful students of 
human nature tell us that our impulses can be regulated, 
directed, and controlled. We see illustrations of that 
in every fire drill, and at every traffic light—yes, and 
at every rehearsal of band or chorus, or orchestra. Dic- 
tatorships always teach young people that war is un- 
avoidable. War may come to our country again. No 
one can insure us against that at present. But, if war 
comes, it will not arise from some great force beyond 
human power to control, like the tides of the sea or the 


Second, 





‘Core Committee of the National Education Association Committee on 
International Relations: Ben M. Cherrington, Director, Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver, Chairman; Rufus E. Clement, Presi- 
dent, Atlanta University; Vanett Lawler, Associate Executive Secretary, 
MENC, Music Education Consultant, Pan American Union; William F. 
Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University; "Howard E. 
Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; William G. Carr, 
Headquarters ontact, NEA; Lewis Paul Todd, Special Assistant to the 
Committee, NEA. 
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HERE Dr. Carr again addresses music educators, not 
as teachers of a special subject, but as members of the 
great body of professional educators represented by 
the National Education Association, of which the Music 
Educators National Conference is a department. Music 
educators have had close association with the develop- 
ments in international ‘relations through the active 
participation of MENC in the programs of the State 
Department, the Pan American Union, and UNESCO; 
through cooperation with music educators associa- 
tions in other countries; through the work of the 
MENC Committee on International Relations, and 
otherwise. This is all commendable both as to achieve- 
ments recorded and the broad and forward-looking 
policies espoused and accepted. But something more 
than policy and something more than activities at 
the top level are required if there is to be effective 
waging of peace. Our forces must be mobilized and 
organized to attack the problems of human relations 
—knowledge, understanding, tolerance and friendly 
interest—at home, in the nation, and in the world 
community. Dr. Carr discusses the elements of this 
“grassroots” campaign under the headings, “Opera- 
tion Classroom,” “Operation Teamwork,” “Operation 
Civic.” The reader, whatever his specific assignment 
in education—indeed, whether or not he is employed 
by the schools—can readily fit himself into one, two, 
or all three of these. operations immediately. Unless 
we do mobilize our forces for aggressive waging of 
peace, unless we see to it that the. American people 
are interested, informed, and vigorously assertive, “we 
may stumble into another war, and shall all reap the 
fruits of our collective stupidity and apathy.” 











movements of the stars in the heavens. It will come, if 
it does, because of what people do, or fail to do. 

Third, help to keep your students informed about 
the United Nations, UNESCO, and other peace agen- 
cies. It is easy to distinguish two extreme schools of 
thought with regard to the United Nations. 

In one group we have people who say that the United 
Nations is a complete failure ; who spell “Lake Success” 
L-A-C-K; who declare that we might as well junk the 
whole business. 

At the opposite extreme we have people who insist 
that we must give the United Nations absolute faith, 
and support, and loyalty and that any proposal to change 
it in any way is an ugly breach of faith and an attack 
upon peace itself. 

If you were out on a snarling and stormy sea, in a 
leaky boat with the motor misfiring occasionally and 
the salt water was coming in at the seams, you would 
not sink the boat. Bad as the boat might be, you would 
do your best to stop the leaks and to get the motor run- 
ning better. It is the same way with the United Nations. 
It is in a very difficult storm. It may, indeed, prove 
inadequate, but it is the only boat we have. We had 
better do our level best to make it run safely and smooth- 
ly. We should inform ourselves carefully about pro- 
posals for improving the United Nations by a system of 
world government. Undoubtedly, the long-range evolu- 
tion of human society is in this direction. Anything we 
can do to help this trend is good. In our eagerness to 
improve the United Nations, however, we must not 
wreck what we have. So, in your teaching, help peo- 
ple to look at the United Nations and UNESCO with 
all their faults and their too few achievements, as they 
really are. Don’t wear the dark glasses of utter despair 
or the rosy glasses of a foolish optimist. 

Fourth and last, teach your children to stand for free- 
dom as well as peace. Every invasion of freedom of 
thought and of speech within our own country is a 
threat to the peace. Every extension of tyranny over 
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the mind of man, anywhere in the world, is a danger to 
peace. All the work of UNESCO rests on the opening 
sentence in its Charter: “Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
the peace must be constructed.” But peace can not be 
securely built in minds that are controlled by police, or 
insulated by illiteracy, or poisoned by propaganda. Help 
make your classroom, your school, your town, and your 
country a living proof to the rest of the world that free 
men, with free minds, are the surest guarantee of jus- 
tice and peace. 


II. “Operation Teamwork” 


The second phase of the campaign for peace is the 
part to be executed by the teaching profession in group 
action. This we may call “Operation Teamwork.” As 
members of the organized teaching profession, you have 
already been influential. Through the officers and other 
representatives of the NEA, you have spoken in the 
councils of the Department of State in Washington; of 
the United Nations at San Francisco and Lake Success; 
of UNESCO in Denver and Philadelphia, in Paris and 
London ; of the Occupation forces in Tokyo and Berlin; 
of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
in Endicott and Glasgow. Your voice has been heeded 
in the councils of the nations. Your hand has been ex- 
tended in fellowship to your colleagues in other lands. 
Your professional association led in the long and suc- 
cessful struggle to secure educational provisions in the 
United Nations charter. You were there by proxy when 
UNESCO was established to give effect to those pro- 
visions. The UNESCO program, as developed in Paris 
in 1946 and in Mexico in 1947, includes many projects 
advocated by you and your representatives.2, Your own 
NEA department, the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, played a constructive and helpful part. Your 
associate secretary, Miss Lawler, has been a great source 
of strength in the work of the Pan American Union and 
of UNESCO. Your Journat and all the other parts 
of your organization have been admirably cooperative. 
Your music teachers played your part in the NEA War 
and Peace Fund which helped to get UNESCO started, 
in the World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
and in the NEA Overseas Teacher Relief Fund which 
has brought new hope to your fellow teachers in the 
war-devastated areas from Finland to France, from 
Norway to Italy, and from China to the Philippines. 
Give your professional organizations full support. Keep 
them strong for the great work that stretches before 
them in the field of international understanding.* 


III. “Operation Civic” 


Finally, let us consider the role of the teacher as a 
citizen. This is “Operation Civic.” Citizens of these 
United States do not influence national policy merely 
by casting ballots biennially or quadrennially, by tele- 
gtaphing to their congressman, by writing a sizzling 
letter to the local editor, or by engaging in discussions 
which help to shape public opinion. Although such 
activities are useful and important, it is too often the 
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*The full text of the Arts and Letters program of UNESCO for 1948 ap- 
peared in the January 1948 issue of the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 

*The International Relations Committee of the MENC held two important 
meetings during the Detroit Meeting at which was suggested for further study, 
amplification, and action a nation-wide program by music educators of the 
United States on behalf of the rehabilitation program in war-devastated 
countries from the standpoint of their artistic needs. Suggestions were made 
whereby pro; rams of this nature could undertaken in cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
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disinterested and the ignorant who exert the decisive 
influence. Each of us is an effective citizen, for good 
or for evil, whether we like it or not, and whether or 
not we do anything about it. The very absence of action, 
the mere failure to know about an issue, is precisely as 
telling in the final result as the expression of a well- 
informed opinion. In the pacifist twenties, the iso- 
lationist thirties, and the international forties, alike, the 
silent millions determined our foreign policy as much as 
the vocal ones. Every one of us is a part of the 
American society. We have life tenure in that job, 
and we can’t resign. 

Teachers, as community leaders, can exert great and 
useful influence on public opinion. Teachers constitute 
only about one per cent of all adults of voting age. 
They do, however, constitute an unusually well-educated 
group as compared with the average population. They 
possess the “know-how” for spreading information, 
awakening interest and developing constructive solu- 
tions to problems. But if teachers are to be influential 
as individual citizens, and as leaders of other citizens, 
many of us will need to become better informed than 
we are now. With all the great and deep and touching 
emotional devotion of the typical American teacher to 
the cause of peace, I am inclined to think most of us 
need to become far better informed and far more effec- 
tive in international affairs as adult citizens. 

The need to secure public participation in waging 
the peace is dramatically illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween public opinion surveys conducted during the war 
and those made in more recent months. 

During the war, eighty-three per cent of the American 
people felt that they were personally doing something 
to help win the war. 

Compare that fact with the results on this question, 
asked very recently: “Can you personally do anything 
to help prevent another war?” To this question, only 
thirty-six per cent answered in the affirmative. 

Two-thirds of the American people think that they 
can do nothing to help prevent war. Yet, only a couple 
of years ago, four-fifths of them knew they were help- 
ing to win the war. 

What an opportunity for leadership is revealed by 
these facts: Of course, it was relatively easy to win 
a war—easy, that is, for the lucky ones who were safely 
out of the range of gun-fire. Can a quart of beans, 
give a pint of blood, write a letter to a soldier, roll 
a box of bandages, save your tin cans, buy a bond today, 
pay no more than ceiling prices—how simple it all was! 
But waging peace is so difficult! You may have to give 
up your game of bridge to attend the foreign affairs 
committee; you may have to read a difficult book on 
international relations when you would prefer to go to 
the movies ; you may have to buy bread for the starving 
when you would rather buy roses for yourself. The is- 
sue of peace and war will be settled largely by the in- 
telligence of the American people. What the American 
people say ought to be done about universal military 
training, for instance, or about Palestine, or about occu- 
pation policies, or about other great issues—what the 
American people say is to be done—will be done. I am 
not here to argue for any particular solution to these 
and other current isssues. I plead for a replacement of 
apathy by interest, of ignorance by insight, of dull 
resignation by determined resolution. 

If the American people are interested enough to make 
their voices heard, if the judgment they exercise is gen- 
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erous and intelligent, then the chances of avoiding war 
are excellent. If, on the other hand, the judgment of 
the American people on these great issues is paralyzed by 
inertia, blurred by ignorance, and twisted by prejudice, 
then the decisions made will not lead to peace. The 
American people, in that case, may stumble themselves 
into war and we shall all reap the fruits of our collective 
stupidity and apathy. 

Early in the morning of December 7, 1941, an Amer- 
ican soldier in Hawaii detected the approach, at a great 
distance, of aircraft of unknown nationality and pur- 
pose. For some reason, adequate defensive action was 
not taken. Today, one can detect without radar the dis- 
tant thunder of another threat to the peace. That men- 
ace is not yet as near to us as the Japanese planes were 
to Pearl Harbor. Instead of being a matter of hours 
and minutes, it may be a matter of months or years or 
even decades before the awful reality of what is now 
but faintly heard and dimly seen may shatter our peace, 
our plenty, our freedom. 

In the case of the attack on Pearl Harbor, it was too 
late to do anything but fight a war. But in the case of 
today’s warning, it is not, if is not, inevitable that the 
war be allowed to happen at all. Wise, generous, far- 
sighted, firm, consistent, and peaceful policies, deter- 
mined by the American people and operated by the 
United States Government, can prevent that war from 
happening—that war which, if it comes, may bury the 
people and the symbols of our culture under the rubble 
of our cities, erasing from this planet even the memory 
of Mozart, the galleries of great art, the libraries burst- 
ing with the recorded wisdom and joy of generations, 
the ingenious scientific laboratories, the shiny antiseptic 
hospitals and clinics, the teeming factories, the upward- 
thrusting towers of our cities, the spires of our schools 
and our churches. We have been warned on excellent 
authority that the war, if it comes, may leave as its ul- 
timate aftermath entire continents silent and empty, 


“from sea to shining sea.” 





And if that avoidable war does come, if that unneces- 
sary calamity befalls our species, what then will be the 
worth of the things that most of us treasure and to 
which most of us give most of our attention? What 
will the new radio be worth after it has sounded the 
first and last warning of an attack with atomic or bac- 
terial weapons and then stuttered into silence? What 
will the new automobile be worth when all the fuel 
stations go up in one roaring inferno? What will the 
new school building be worth when the children and 
the teacher alike are gone, and the blackened classrooms 
stand windowless and silent in the long, long vacation? 

I know what you are thinking. You are thinking, 
“He is trying to scare us.” You are right. I am try- 
ing to scare you. I want you to go home and to 
mobilize the teachers of America and the people of 
America to wage the peace. Mobilize them with the 
shrewd and far-sighted planning; the unstinted out- 
pouring of money, time and energy; the superb co- 
operative spirit that covers up and ignores all petty 
differences of race, creed, and economic circumstances, 
leaving only the common humanity showing. 

Wage the peace, I say! Don’t wait for the peace 
to come to you, weakly wished for, but unbought. Do 
not imagine for one moment that you have no responsi- 
bility for such leadership. Are you not teachers? Are 
you not American citizens? Then wage the peace. 
Wage the peace in the classroom, in your professional 
organizations, in your community. Call the businessman 
from his account books, call the merchant from his in- 
ventory, summon the housewife from the kitchen and 
the farmer from the plow; call the salesman from the 
counter; drag the scholar from the library; the engineer 
from his sliderule, the chemist from his test tubes. 
Summon all the people of your community as they fol- 
low their varied tasks and recreations. Go forth, I say, 
and teach your fellow citizens that a third world war 
need not happen, that it must not happen, that they must 
not let it happen, and that they can prevent it. 
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What Price Music? 


H. W. HEINSHEIMER 


HORTLY AFTER John Steinbeck’s novel, The Ilay- 

ward Bus, was published, I read in a news- 

paper advertisement that the book had sold 
about 750,000 copies soon after publication date. As a 
music publisher concerned with the problems of many 
of the John Steinbecks of music, I pondered this im- 
posing announcement with considerable awe and then 
proceeded to do some figuring. No matter how con- 
servatively I estimated, I could not see how Steinbeck 
could fail to derive less than a hundred thousand dollars 
in royalties from the sale of the book, and this figure 
does not include the possible sale of movie rights (any- 
where from fifty thousand dollars to a quarter million), 
of foreign rights, or of reprints. 

Such earnings are not startling for a writer of Stein- 
beck’s reputation ; in fact, if anything, they are expected 
—almost taken for granted by the publishing world. 
I couldn’t help feeling a bit melancholy about a world 
where Fortune smiles so benignly upon the man with 
the typewriter and frowns upon his less fortunate but 
equally gifted colleague in the arts—the serious com- 
poser, who is armed with nothing more than a soiled 
notebook and the irrepressible urge to fill its pages 
with millions of hemidemisemiquavers. 

Let us consider the case of one of Fortune’s step- 
children, the American composer Aaron Copland. Like 
Steinbeck, Copland has produced a rich and diversified 
body of work, and, like Steinbeck, Copland is recog- 
nized at home and abroad as one of America’s out- 
standing creators in the arts. Both men are of about 
the same age; both have been in the public eye for 
about the same number of years. At the time that 
Steinbeck was writing The Vayward Bus, Aaron Cop- 
land was at work on his most significant score, his 
Third Symphony. I do not know how long it took 
Steinbeck to write his 302-page novel, but I do know 
that it took Copland two years to finish his 300-page 
score. Both works were immediately successful. The 
book became a best seller; the symphony was accorded 
the highest honor a composer could wish for: before 
the ink on it was dry, it had been accepted by Sergei 
Koussevitzky for performance by the great Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The critics at once hailed the sym- 
phony as a milestone in American music. It won a 
number of awards as the outstanding score of the year 
and was played by orchestras all over the world. 

When the first shouting had died down, however, 
Steinbeck probably found himself richer by a hundred 
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Note: This article, which first appeared in Tomorrow magazine, has 
been revised for the Music EDUCATORS JourRNAL by the author and is pub- 
lished here by permission of Garrett Publications, Inc. Mr. Heinsheimer, 
author of the book ‘Menagerie in F Sharp’’ (Doubleday), and of many 
articles published in Holiday, Reader's Digest, Pageant, Modern Music, To- 
— and other magazines, is Director of the Symphonic and Dramatic 
‘pertory of G. Schirmer, Inc., in New York. 
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thousand dollars, while Copland, on the other hand, 
had to be satisfied with a paltry few hundred dollars 
for his efforts. Copland can, in fact, consider him- 
self a lucky man if, during his own lifetime, he realizes 
another few thousand dollars from his symphony in 
the form of concert performance fees and royalties 
from recordings and radio performances. 

If the reader is sufficiently moved by this sad report 
to send the unfortunate composer a letter of condolence 
or a check, let me explain at once that Mr. Copland, 
whose symphony will earn for him at least ten dollars a 
week for the next few years, occupies an enviable posi- 
tion among serious composers today. He is probably the 
only American composer able to make a living from 
his compositions, simply because he has written and 
published so many successful scores that the fees from 
publishers, recording companies, ASCAP (the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers), and 
from an occasional movie contract add up to a fairly 
decent income. As for all the other outstanding American 
musicians—composing is just a part-time pursuit to them. 
Two are heads of music schools; ten are university 
music instructors; three play in orchestras; two are 
businessmen ; four are conductors; two work for music 
publishers; a few are slaves in Hollywood; one is presi- 
dent of ASCAP; another is a music critic, and the rest 
—“sundry jobs.” 

\What these composers earn from their music is not 
enough to allow them to give up their jobs and is seldom 
enough for them to buy even as much as a record 
album of their own works—if, indeed, their works are 
ever recorded. Dark as the picture may appear at the 
moment, however, it does offer a few rays of hope. 
The composer, it seems, has slowly advanced from the 
position of assistant dishwasher in the household of 
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American culture to third chambermaid. Thus, the 
day may not be far off when he will be allowed to set 
the table or to serve the preprandial cocktails. 
Incredible as it may seem, not so long ago a composer 
who dared to ask for payment for a piece of serious 
music was regarded by most impresarios as a low 
fellow, unworthy of being ranked among true artists. 
The composer was usually told by the manager of an 
orchestra that was about to play his composition that 
he should be humbly grateful for the opportunity to 
have his work performed. Not only was the composer 
refused payment, but he was often expected to furnish 
the orchestral parts at his own expense, an investment 
of several hundred dollars if done by a professional 
copyist or a matter of weeks and months of grueling 
labor if done by the unhappy composer himself. Concert 
artists who performed for two-thousand-dollar fees for 
a single concert would flush with indignation and at 
once drop a composition from their program at the 
mere mention of a composer’s fee, at the same time 
swearing that they would never again consider playing 
the work of such an ungrateful miser. Happily, this 


‘sort of thing is very slowly becoming part of the dismal 


past. Although the composer is still underpaid, the 
fact that he should receive some kind of compensation 
is definitely on the way to becoming universally recog- 


nized. 
+ 


For decades the composer has had an uphill fight. In 
the field of recording, for example, the composer's 
right to payment was not recognized by law until 1909. 
The law was not made retroactive, however. Thus, 
compositions written before that year are not covered 
by the 1909 law, and, so far as royalties from recordings 
are concerned, are therefore in the public domain. 
Under this law, a fee of two cents per side was es- 
tablished as the composer’s royalty, a rate which has 
remained unchanged through the years. The com- 
poser’s fee for a recorded album of his work consisting 
of, say, three records (six sides) is twelve cents, no 
matter what the selling price of the album is. If the 
album sells for four and a half dollars, the composer’s 
share amounts to less than three per cent—a sum that 
he must divide with his publisher and, if there is one, 
with his lyrics writer. 

For a long time, the only protection copyright afforded 
the composer was against unauthorized reprints of his 
published work. That the composer is entitled to simi- 
lar protection against unauthorized public performance 
of his work was not recognized by United States law 
until 1897. Despite the passage of this much needed 
copyright law, however, there was no serious attempt 
made to enforce it. The individual composer, of course, 
was helpless in the face of exploitation. To obtain 
his money he would have to roam the country, attempt- 
ing to collect from performing artists or orchestras, or 
hire lawyers to bring suit against recalcitrant individuals. 
For a period of seventeen years after the law was passed, 
there is not a single instance known of any composer’s 
having collected a fee for unauthorized public perform- 
ance of his copyrighted music! Finally, in 1914, a 
group of composers, writers, and publishers, led by 
Victor Herbert and John Philip Sousa, formed the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP) to put teeth into the law. 
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The leaders of ASCAP realized that music was 
entering into a new era—an era to be dominated by 
the radio, phonograph, jukebox, and sound-films. In- 
comes and profits from music were rising, audiences 
for serious music were growing, and symphony orches- 
tras were springing up all over the country. Music 
was rapidly becoming big business; but, somehow, the 
old attitude toward the composer as a dreamy-eyed, 
romantic fellow living in a garret and liking it still 
persisted. This was a hangover from the old days when 
serious music was regarded by most Americans as 
the harmless pastime of a few highbrows. The con- 
ception of the composer as an individual who could 
live happily on bread and water while turning out im- 
mortal symphonies and operas is derived, as I have 
pointed out in my book Menagerie in F Sharp, “from 
cheap oil prints of Franz Schubert, a few bedtime 
stories about the life of Mozart, and the disastrous 
effects of half a century of intimate association with 
Puccini’s opera La Bohéme.” In a period of staggering 
fees for concert artists and of enormous profits for 
booking agencies, record companies, and music pub- 
lishers, the composer was in the position of a pariah, 
lurking, hat in hand, at the gates of the musical mansion, 
begging for alms, and forever denied entrance into 
the gayly lit interior. It took years of struggle and 
many court fights for ASCAP to successfully establish 
the principle that, from the composer’s viewpoint the 
main purpose of his publishing music is not so much 
to sell copies of his work as to secure an income from 
performance fees. 

From the small group that banded together in 1914, 
ASCAP has grown to a membership of 1,903 composers 
and writers and 317 publishers. It collects over seven 
million dollars a year from theatres, concert halls, and 
radio stations, the latter, of course, providing the bulk 
of its income. Nor are its activities limited to the 
United States. ASCAP puts at the disposal of licensed 
American outlets the works of some fifty thousand 
composers and writers from all over the world—and, 
in turn, collects fees for American music performed 
in foreign countries. 

+ 


Until quite recently, ASCAP’s efforts were concen- 
trated on bettering the lot of the popular-song writer, 
but with the current boom in serious music the organi- 
zation began to take a more active interest in the plight 
of the serious composer. In the past few years, ASCAP 
has licensed a total of one hundred and thirty-one sym- 
phony orchestras, and has enrolled in its membership 
most of America’s leading composers. The old system 
of accounting, whereby every composer was given one 
point for a single performance of his work, regardless 
of its length or quality, has been altered in favor of 
the serious composer. Thus, a radio performance of, 
let us say, “Sioux City Sue” and of a forty-minute 
symphony, both of which formerly earned exactly the 
same sum of money, are now graded according to length 
and significance, the more important work receiving 
additional credits. 

As if the serious composer in America didn’t have 
troubles enough, he has to wrestle with the complexities 
and difficulties of this country’s obsolete copyright law, 
a law which was conceived in England some hundred 
and fifty years ago and rewrittten, but not basically 
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altered, in 1908. The protection that the present copy- 
right law affords the composer is inadequate in this 
age of radio, sound tracks, and recordings, but the United 
States still clings to the antiquated principles it embodies, 
although they have long since been abandoned by al- 
most every country in the world. 

In over forty countries, the droit d’auteur (right of 
the creator), the accepted principle of all copyright law, 
gives the author, composer, and his estate exclusive 
rights to his works during his whole lifetime and for a 
period of fifty years after his death, without requiring 
any official recognition or formal application for copy- 
right. 

In the United States, on the other hand, exclusive 
ownership is not recognized as an inherent right; it is 
a right granted the creator by status and can be for- 
feited irrevocably if he does not comply with all the 
numerous technicalities established by law. For in- 
stance, the composer may (and often does) lose his 
copyright if he fails to use the correct wording on the 
page prescribed by the law; or if the title on his ap- 
plication differs even slightly from the actual title of 
the work; or if he delays, even by a few hours, in filing 
application for renewal after the first copyright period 
of twenty-eight years has expired. (The total length 
of copyright in the United States is fifty-six years— 
twenty-eight years plus a renewal period of an ad- 
ditional twenty-eight years.) Many famous works, 
Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel, Elgar’s Enigma Variations, to mention 
only a few, have fallen into the public domain, owing 
to copyright technicalities. 

Copyright not subject to technicalities as an inherent 
right of the creator is the basic concept subscribed to 
by the International Copyright Union, which was 
founded in 1886 and which has become known generally 
as the Berne Convention. Although more than forty 
nations subscribe to the Berne Convention, the United 
States still persists in its refusal to join. Copyright 
protection to foreigners in the United States is granted 
on the basis of reciprocal copyright treaties with the 
country of origin, but since none of these treaties were 
written before 1891, works composed prior to that date 
are not protected by copyright. Consequently, a few 
of the works of living masters, such as some of those 
of Sibelius, are in the public domain. 

Popular music was the only American music that 
counted for anything at all during the time when the 
legal foundations for music as a big business were being 
laid—and Tin Pan Alley musicians made poor lobbyists. 
Times have changed, however; serious American music 
has come of age, and the voice of the American composer 
is now being heard throughout the land—and even 
abroad. The influx of European composers during the 
past ten or more years has tended to break down further 
our narrow, outdated legal concept of copyright. 

The composer, it is true, has made great advances in 
the past twenty-five years, but his progress, when 
measured in dollars and cents, is still on a pitiful scale. 
Some day, perhaps, a delegation of composers will be 
encouraged to present their grievances to the American 
public. Here are a few of the recommendations that, 
it seems to me, such a delegation would list: 


(1) That the copyright laws of the United States be re- 
vised to give composers and their heirs proper protection of 
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their works and an adequate remuneration, based not on the 
political compromises of 1908 but on the realities of present- 
day economic conditions. 

(2) That the United States join with other nations in 
applying the basic concept subscribed to by the Berne Con- 


vention. America must not remain on the sidelines, timidly 
protecting her own citizens abroad and foreigners within her 
own borders, but must assume responsibility and leadership 
in a new age that cannot, that must not, be governed by the 
outmoded standards of the past. 

(3) That the business men in the musical field revise, 
fundamentally, their attitude toward the creative musician. 
In the million-dollar budgets of the big American orchestras, 
composers’ royalties still amount to only a couple of thousand 
dollars, and a composer’s income is still not comparable to 
the salary of the man who plays the drums in a symphony 
orchestra. Scrubwomen make more money at Carnegie Hall 
than composers do. An orchestra manager, without batting 
an eye, will pay a visiting artist three thousand dollars to 
perform with an orchestra, but he will force the conductor 
to cancel the performance of a symphony if the composer 
asks for much more than a hundred dollars for a perform- 
ance, 

(4) That the part played by the creative composer in the 
twelve thousand concerts that are given in the United States 
every year be recognized by performing artists—singers, 
pianists, violinists, and their colleages, from piccolo to 
double-bass—and that the composer be paid at least as well 
as the man who pastes the posters on the billboards. 
Throughout the world payment of a fair fee to a composer 
for any public performance of his copyrighted work is recog- 
nized, and nobody ever questions the propriety of such an 
arrangement. Only in the United States is this principle still 
not generally accepted. A concert artist will calmly pay a 
bill for seventeen hundred dollars, covering the expense of a 
Carnegie Hall recital, but he will become indignant when 
asked to add twenty-five dollars to that bill as payment to 
the composer whose works he plays. 

(5) That the composer receive greater royalties from the 
sale of his recordings. In Great Britain, the composer’s 
royalty from recordings of his work is 6.25 per cent of the 
selling price of the records. If the price goes up, so does the 
royalty. Similar conditions prevail almost everywhere else. 
Only in the United States has the fee of two cents been rig- 
idly fixed by law; moreover, this was done at a time when 
the composer could buy himself a lunch for twenty-five 
cents. That same lunch now costs a dollar and a half. Com- 
posers should either be provided with luncheons for twenty- 
five cents or with an adequate remuneration for their creative 
efforts. 

(6) That Hollywood provide a regular outlet for America’s 
serious composers. The talents of leading composers in 
France, England, Italy, and Russia are eagerly utilized by 
the motion-picture industries. Hollywood, however, has re- 
mained hostile to “highbrow” composers, and only a few 
have ever managed to break into the charmed circle. The 
high quality of the music in foreign films and the success of 
foreign films in this country ought to prove even to preju- 
diced movie-makers that a “highbrow” composer does not 
necessarily give the kiss of death to the beautiful creations 
of producers and directors. 

(7) That some encouragement be offered the American 
composer of opera. Opera, the wonderchild of music, has 
for generations provided Europe’s more fortunate composers 
with a large part of their incomes. It made millionaires of 
Puccini, Strauss, and Verdi. Opera stages have constantly 
attracted composers and, more often than not, have fulfilled 
their keenest dreams of success and wealth. Nothing of 
the kind is expected here in this country during our lifetime. 
With scores of organizations producing opera all over Amer- 
ica, however, it is hoped that encouragement will be offered 
to the native composers of opera. Then, perhaps, some day, 
an American Puccini, Strauss, or Verdi will appear to enrich 
our rapidly growing music culture. 


+ 


America has always heaped far greater rewards and 
honors upon its concert artists, who, after all, occupy 
only secondary positions in the musical hierarchy, than 
upon its serious composers. Until the scales are more 
evenly balanced in this respect, America might well fail 
to take up the challenge that history, at this very moment, 
seems to offer us. 
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two new Audio Visual Aids 









Detachable 
Slide Film Carrier 
The quickest and easiest projector 
threading you have ever seen. Film 
is loaded away from projector. Rub- 
ber rollers gently push film through 
carrier. No sprockets to tear film. 
Can run film forward or backward. 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, WN. J. 


April-May, Nineteen Forty-eight 


designed especially for classroom use. 









RCA VICTOR two-speed 
Transcription Player 


At last a transcription player of outstanding 
quality, designed especially for classroom use. 
Plays either 16-inch transcriptions or standard rec- 
ords. Constant speed is obtained by using two 
separate motors—one for driving turntable at 33% 
RPM and one for 78 RPM. Positive speed control 
at the flip of a switch. Five watts of undistorted 
power output with wide frequency range. Crystal 
pickup with a permanent point Osmium needle. 
Tone control throughout entire frequency range 
with special selector switch to give best reproduc- 
tion of music and voice. 


Detachable, heavy-duty 8-inch speaker with 25- 
foot extension cord. Weight Jess than 30 pounds. 
Compact and light enough for classroom use. Suf- 
ficient power for most school auditoriums. 


RCA Classroom 


Slide Film Projector 
for 35mm Filmstrips and 2” x 2” Slides 





Here is a dual-purpose projector designed for class- 
room use which is priced so low that you can now 
equip every classroom with its own projector. Unique 
in design and amazingly simple to operate. No 
sprockets to thread, no sprockets to tear film. 150- 
watt lamp. Coated lenses. Sufficient illumination 
for both black-and-white and color filmstrips and 
slides. The simplest dual-purpose projector ever 
offered to the educational field. 


See your RCA Victor Educational Dealer or 
write for further details and school price. 


ee 


Educational Sales Department, 55-D 

Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, N. J. 

Please send me complete information on [] RCA’s new 
Transcription Player and [1] Classroom Slide Film Projector. 
Name 


School 








Street 





City: State 
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THE CLIPPINGER 
CLASS METHOD 
OF VOICE CULTURE 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


has become an established favorite. 


Diction: The Head Voice, and Interpretation. 
Price, $1.25 





MELODIA 


A Course in Sight-Singing 
By SAMUEL W. COLE and LEO R. LEWIS 


each section there are blank pages for additional exercises 
Price, Complete, $2.00 
This book is also available in four separate parts: 


Book One $0.75 Book Three ....$0.75 
Bock Two . .75 Book Four ‘s oe 





TUNING-UP 
EXERCISES 


For Ensemble Singing 


By HARPER C. MAYBEE 


Phrase, and Interpretation. 
Published for: Women's Voices 
Men's Voices 
Mixed Voices 
Junior High School 
Price, each book, 25 cents 
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Here is a practical, thoroughly efficient text book which, by 
virtue of clarity of statement and consistently satisfactory results, 


Based on the soundest fundamentals, this book provides 130 
pages of informative text matter, technical material, and carefully 
selected songs and duets. Among the important subjects are: 
Breath Control: Vowel Formation: Vowel Color: Tone: Resonance: 


This standard work on sight-singing is complete from the 
simplest beginnings, and is intended to prepare students for the 
most difficult requirements as set by the masters of choral com- 
position. It is composed entirely of one and two-part exercises, 
starting with diatonic, step-wise melodies for unison singing, and 
further includes work in Intervals, Rhythm, Independence of Parts, 
and Canonic Imitation. There are also exercises in the Aeolian, 
Dorian, Jonian, Mixolydian, and Phrygian modes. At the end of 


A series of brief “warming-up” exercises for unison and part 
singing, designed for use at choral rehearsals and before concerts. 
Besides helpful notes by the composer on the most advantageous 
use of the exercises themselves, these books also include pertinent 
paragraphs on Rhythm, Tuning-up, Tone, Breathing, Diction, The 














FAVORITE WVé. 
For Use ini 








TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES (S.A.) 
America Triumphant (19975) ................00.cccceess i 
Autumn Splendor (19058) ....................... Neviz 

A Dream Boat Passes By (On the “Andantino in D flat" wap 








I i a ee ee oe ee ag S Lemare- Page f 
The Forest Dance (19768) ....................5. Targett-Page If 
i hh Aaa eke gen bikneCenwenes King-Coeme 
The Nightingale (French) enitad cae oaeine cate Arr. Koepke 
O Music! (13542) ESE, ASS Ee ere rene ; 
Shout Aloud in Triumph (19369) .................... M 
et Or Ge I Sen cscnincweeenaha cers Biggs 
To Thee, O Country! (13270) ................. Eichberg- Page 


We Sit at the Open Window (Norwegian) (15080) . 
I, Ee OR Oe ee Shape eS Arr. Whiteheg: : 
Were I Gardener (15146) ................... Chaminade-Cair ft ; 
A Winter Frolic (Based on the “Skaters Waltz”) (15106) ... 
chia Rath eae eee hike eaieriek eee aaebeadea: a net'eia a Waldteufel-Baine fl. 


THREE-PART TREBLE VOICES (S.S.A.) 
The Cail of America (IGIZB) ............0.00000.5. Matthews 
OE 8S rrr ere Koepte fly Hi 



















A Dream Boat Passes By (On the “Andantino in D flat’ 
Se eee sere He: wee Baw Lemare-Page 
ED na cbieckectknes keanewen ni Grieg-Chattin 
I I a ee a gud bb kee Schubert-Krat 
Invocation to Orpheus (15249) ..................... i-Douty fR’ Hom 
NG SN I ie ce wawe emasasewnus a 4 Morr 
Gold and Silver Waltz (15101) ................ Kilties' 
SS er re ree Fors yt Night 


Lullaby and Good Night a Song) (13106) .Brahms- Ryde Eppy, 
Matona, Lovely Maiden (13101) ................ di Lasso-Sanffing By 
O Morn of Beauty ‘Chovcle” ae ‘Finlandia”) (15046) ...... Be First 

a est wi abil sree ch elite dite wich ales et iain Sibelius- Matthews of the 
© Shepherdess Fickle (Bergerette) (15238) ...... Arr. Sellew immer | 










,... k. 2 reer errre Purcell tg Sonc 
I CI so ig ann irae dria mmm Aner rier Mn the | 
a rrr eee Brahms-Koepke fe'er Y: 
eee DeBussy-Gannet ff Woodm 
ee I oc cnines wenacsccteasentenn Paladilhe 

uot le eee Mayhew 

The Singing Maiden (Old English) (15275) .. Arr. as 
EE CEE, cei aid bieesucenawecsueeeesennss . Becker 


I cele lea ns arcane. 4 etapa eaaleee 
Through the Silent Night (15076) ........ 
The Two Clocks (13884) 
Welcome, Sweet Pleasure (15099) ........... Weelkes- Bemer! 
With a Water-Lily (15185) . Grieg 

Woo Thou, Sweet Music (Salut a’ Amour) (12034) Elgar- —— 


THREE-PART MEN’S VOICES 














The Galway Piper (Irish) (T.B.B.) (14720) ....... Arr. Fletche 
John Peel (English) (T.B.B.) (14910) .............. Arr. Gib®....... 
Lone Star Ranger (T.B.B.) (14895) .............. ; a 


Ole Uncle Moon (T.B.B.) (15015) ................. 
Sing to Me. Sweet Musetta (French) (T.B.B.) (14050) . 
casts cde neg orien halite ee Shee cain Arr. Bantock- Townseni om of Y. 

To All You Ladies Now at Land (T.T.B.) (14587) ...... Hom Co; 
To Thee O Country! (T.B.B.) (14912) ........... Eichberg- Gith paiag 2 
The Vicar of Bray (English) - B.B.) (14051) . Navy H 
paler iesk-< Bantock- Townseti Did Sprit 

Winter Song (T.T.B.) (12945) RR PPR Bullard ig is Ni 
The Wreck of the “Julie Plante” (T.T.B.) (14665) ........ if a De 
Norwegian Mountains (Norwegian) (15193) .. Arr. Whitehedt I lister 
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-PART MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
Irkansas Traveler (American) (Four-Hand Acc.) (15107) 


iii Ciel naa idle acai aah ate aeriracackie Arr. Elmore .20 


Mow Our Ship (Irish) (15153) .................. Arr. Nagle .15 


WO-Fupiss Though (RONNIE) 2.6.6... cece sc ccsccsecees Talmadge .12 
ett-Page Bical) of America (15109) ................0.0e ees Matthews .10 
1-Coeme sbim Song (No. 7) (15088) .......... Bortniansky-Bement .15 
Koepte i niver (Negro Spiritual) (15078) .............. Arr. Cain .15 
. Wools Mist's With You (18158) .....................5. Koepke .15 
Manne in Our Alley (English) (15114) ............ Arr. Averell .10 
.. Biggs Mioman's Prayer (15102) ............... Schumann-Winslow .15 
rg-Pagell of the Big Road (15205) ....................6. Erh-Page .15 
+ ++sseecfim of the South Jersey Mule Driver (15319) ...... Marryott .16 
hitehead cee Town (English) (14937) ............ Arr. Simonton .15 
ide-Cain Bt Eves of Blue (15069) .............. 20.0000. Brahms-Reed .10 














06) ... 


:1-Baiines 


fatthews 


-PART MIXED VOICES (S.A.B.) 
“OB ee Arr. Nagle .10 


CESS Se Schnecker .10 


Koepke fy Him Along (Dance Song from New Providence Island) 

os hr er cil ee cana hin wuny ae eau eo Arr. Still .16 
sre-PageMChoral Army of Peace (5402) ..................-.. Veazie .10 
-Chatlin & Harp of My Country (Welsh) (14609) ........ Arr. Nagle .10 
ert-Krot Mfisher-Crew's Return (7952) .................20000- Veazie .10 
SU I GEREITD oo. s ccc cccescviccevcccsicsess Dvorak-Fisher .15 








tk-Fisher 
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i{Morrow, Gossip Joan (English) (14636) ....Arr. W. A. F. .10 
Kites’ March (13987) .................- Murchison-Page_ .12 


.Forsyhh@Nightingale (15158) ................... Tchaikovsky-Page .10 
ns-RydeMappy, Happy Fair (14583) ...................006-- Shield .15 
CD oiisxcwiscesceeeeoevesgtheed Purcell-Fisher .10 








) ocees 
Aatthews 
. Sellew 


First I Saw Your Face (14603) ....Ford-Duncan-W.A.F. .10 


i CN os ci ec dewenceeseawen enna Nevin .10 
Es wc nebeWetekeosewacenspukntn Veazie .12 


EE ios oi onli tin eae 80k amen Coleridge-Taylor .10 






Huerter 


i Ce Ci Ce... csswtccnseccesen eon Nevin .10 


ee 3S 8 re Handel .10 
-Gannet Woodman (7808) .............. ccc cee cece e eee eee Veazie .10 






aladilhe 
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cre PLPART MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 

. Becta’ Day (1SIGO) ... 2... cece cece es ce ce ee eee Strauss .15 
.- -Griegicn, My Home (15079) ................ccceceeee Wooler .10 
noff-Cain ica, the Becrutiful (15137) ................00e cece. Cain .15 
. -Roges Rica, the Beautiful (15194) ..................-. Ward-Peery .10 
s-Bemet! BBallad of Minnie the Mouse (Pennsylvania Folk Song) 

= — <eeineide Rapes teratipiies Arr. Gaul .18 
gar-Pag: BCall of America (15084) ...............00000 eee Matthews .10 
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Gone Away (American) (15161) ........ Arr. Siegmeister .15 


odes (Netherlands) (15070) ............ Arr. Whitehead .15 


One Morning (English) (15147) ............. Arr. Cain .15 


My Boat, and Bravely Sail (Icelandic) (15048) ........ 


Nd Rich sata mig ee tiousiarkir aed Arr. Whitehead .i5 
Rae: Randeggar .12 


of American Youth (15141) .................000- Fisher .10 


on of You in the Flowering Time (Irish) (15054) Arr. Nagle .15 
fom Coming (The Year ob Jubilo) (15124) ..Work-Steere .15 
ting Zephyr (15201) ................... Jensen-Reddick .20 


_....o-fiavy Hymn (Divided) (15206) ............. Dykes-Peery .10 
ownseti ld Spring Madrigal (15287) ..............ceceeseee Shure .18 
.Bullotig is Nigh (15296) ............... cc cece eee eeees Maltzeff .15 









_ .O'Has 
hiteheat 
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if a Day? (Old English) (15311) ....Arr. A. G. Y. Brown .] 
listen to Thy Voice (15226) ................ Broadhead .16 
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THE JUNIOR 
A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


Edited by Olaf C. Christiansen and 
Carol M. Pitts 





Here are thirty-eight engaging choral numbers, notable for 
the variety of moods they embrace. It is a book equally useful 
for groups doing first unaccompanied singing, and those more ex- 
perienced ones wishing to extend their repertoires. There are 
choruses for two-part treble voices, three-part voices, (treble and 
mixed), four-part mixed voices, and five-part mixed voices, with 
no extreme vocal demands. The texts are admirably suited to 
High School uses, and the contents list reveals an unusual num- 
ber of works by early composers. There are helpful hints to choral 
directors and some invaluable suggestions to the singers them- 
selves. 

Among the composers represented are: Thomas Morley, Wil- 
liam Shield, Thomas Ford, J. B. de Lully, F. A. Gevaert, John Ben- 
net, John of Fornsete, Francis Pilkington, Thomas Weelkes, and 
Michael Praetorius. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 





THE A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


For Mixed Voices 


Edited by F. Melius Christiansen and 
Noble Cain 


This collection contains twenty-seven beautiful choruses, 
chiefly from the pens of early composers. The arrangements in- 
cluded were chosen especially for their adaptability to the highesi 
type of choral programs. Sixteen secular choruses constitute the 
greater part of the contents, while the remaining eleven numbers 
have sacred texts. Highest musical standards have been main- 
tained in this collection, but the greatest care also has been exer- 
cised to select music of not more than average difficulty. 

Among the composers listed are J. S. Bach, Johannes Brahms, 
Harvey Gaul, Orlando Gibbons, Orlando diLasso, Thomas Morley, 
G. P. da Palestrina, Henry Purcell, Serge Rachmaninoff, and P. I. 
Tchaikovsky. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 





THE ART OF 
A CAPPELLA SINGING 


By John Smallman and E. H. Wilcox 


This book is highly recommended to all interested in choral 
work of the finer type. Besides discussions of such matters as 
Breathing, Pronunciation, Primary Vowel Sounds, Consonants, and 
The Rehearsal Period. it contains sixteen other chapters on the 
varied phases of choral singing, illustrated by as many choruses by 
master writers. 

Among the chapter headings and their related choruses are: 
Vowels Introduced by Consonants (Ave Verum Corpus-Byrd); 
Tuning Sustained Chords (Adoremus Te-Palestrina); Tuning by 
Pitch Imitation (The Silver Swan-Gibbons); Dynamic Accent (Now 
is the Month of Maying-Morley); Important Word Accent (Lovely 
Lady-di Lasso); The Shape of Long Phrases (Since First I Saw 
Your Face-Ford); Rhythmic Variety (Fair Phyllis-Farmer); and 
Simplicity (Almighty Father-Bach). 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 
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here Is No Music 


usiness 


MEYER M. CAHN 


ORELY NEEDED TODAY is an honest look at the busi- 
ness of professional instrumental music as it 
exists in the latter half of the fifth decade of the 

20th Century. With thousands and thousands of young 
people still journeying to New York and Hollywood 
for music careers which simply do not exist, there is 
indication that too many unrealistic pictures of the 
music business prevail in many quarters. Too many 
young people are being prepared today for a social 
and professional future that is but a misty, impossible 
dream. 

There are approximately 15,000 professional musi- 
cians in the Hollywood area, and most of them have or 
have had the hope of making music for the film industry. 
Some of these 15,000 still do not know that in 1945, a 
banner production year for Hollywood movies, only 
239 instrumentalists were employed full time by the 
combined eight major studios. The radio situation is 
just as bad, and the phonograph situation worse. 

Twenty-five years ago, a thriving music business re- 
warded thousands and thousands of talented people with 
generous salaries, security, and a fair chance at soul 
satisfaction. Theatres, hotels, movie houses, restaurants, 
night clubs, dance halls, tea rooms, buzzed with music, 
and offered extended arms for musicians with talent 
and ability. Needed also were singers, arrangers, com- 
posers, idea-men, and people with a combination of 
musical training and business acumen. Salaries ranged 
from the then satisfactory $75 per week to over $500, 
with many of them going over the latter figure. Almost 
every theatre hired an organist, many hired orchestras 
of from five to twenty musicians, and deluxe movie 
houses employed orchestras of symphonic proportions. 
It was all in our lifetime ; we should be able to remember. 

But we too often seem to forget that most theatrical 
employment ceased abruptly with the advent of the talk- 
ing picture—ceased, never to return. We forget that 
over 18,000* musicians were thrown out of a profes- 
sion with the fell swoop of the talkies. We forget 
that their absorption into other music jobs was practically 
impossible, especially with the radio, the juke box, 
and the disc jockey making their appearance so soon 
afterward. Today, instead of 225,000 musicians play- 
ing professionally, we find the greater proportion of 
them engaged in other occupations. In other words, 
with slight exceptions, there is no music business. 

What about radio? Movie music? Recordings? 
America is flooded with music from these sources. And 
somebody, of course, must make this music. 





1Employment and wage data submitted to the A. F. of M. by Columbia, 
MGM, Paramount, RKO, 20th Century-Fox, Republic and Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc. 


*International Musician, February 1948, p. 3. 
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BUT there is business on hand and much more 
of it ahead for music teachers who recognize 
the basic purpose of music in education, keep 
the facts in mind, and their feet—and their 
pupils’ feet—on the ground. Aggressive, for- 
ward-looking music leadership ‘in the com- 
munity, wise and fair vocational counsel for 
students, are among the essentials indicated by 
the author of this article. 


Let’s investigate. An assistant to the president of the 
Los Angeles Local of the A. F. of M. told the writer 
last year that not one musician in that area earned his 
living from playing for phonograph records or tran- 
scriptions. In 1945, from January 1 to June 30, RCA 
employed 1,938 musicians, excluding leaders. Average 
earnings per man at union scale were $163* for the 
six-months period, or $27 per month. Decca’s musicians 
averaged $10 per month. Columbia’s 1,297 musicians 
averaged $29 per month. In 1946, the musician’s earn- 
ings were smaller. 

In the year ending June 30, 1945, 5,518* musicians, 
orchestrators, arrangers, copyists and librarians were 
employed casually by the eight major motion-picture 
studios. Despite the fact that some of these people 
earned well over $10,000 during that year, the average 
earned for each musician was $1,009.85. In addition, 
as stated above, 239 instrumentalists received full time 
employment. 

During the week beginning October 14, 1945, 2,200° 
full time musicians were employed by radio stations 
throughout the United States. 

It is easy to see why radio and film musicians call 
theirs the “ulcer profession.” For every musician 
employed full time at a living wage, there are literally 
hundreds of others sweating, conniving, praying for 
their jobs. There are, in fact, so many arrangers, 
copyists and composers in the Hollywood area that a 
contractor who hires them says, “I can get one any 
hour of the day or night—on five minutes’ notice. 
Thevy’re a dime a dozen.” 

What does this mean to music educators? 

Are you grooming a talented trumpet player for radio? 
An arranger? A singer? Do you motivate your better, 
but lazier, musicians by reminding them of the big 
money to be made in the music business? 

Are you painting a false picture of the music business: 

In this postwar period of the fifth decade of the 20th 
Century, America is experiencing an odd phenomenon. 
The national income is at a record high. But the enter- 
tainment business—music, especially—is at a bankrupt 
low. Whatever the causes, the fact is that the Los 
Angeles Musician’s Union is already furnishing relief 
of a depression variety for its musicians. The San 
Francisco local is contemplating the same thing. 


) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY 





3Obtained from reports by phonograph record manufacturers to the 


A. F. of M. 
Pe a5 from reports by motion-picture companies submitted to the 

. F.o ' 

Some of the data on the earned income of musicians is taken from an 
article by Milton Diamond entitled ‘‘Petrillo’s Case,’’ International Must- 
cian, March 1948. i , 

5F. C. C., Employee and Compensation Data by Occupational Classification 
Reported by Standard Broadcast Stations, Nation-wide Networks and Regional 
Networks for the week beginning October 14, 1945, p. 3. 
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FOR PROGRAMS TO ENJOY 


For Band 
RUMBOLERO by Morton Gould. Full 4.00, Symphonic 7.00 


THE YOUNG PRINCE AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS from “Scheherazade” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Arranged by M. L. Lake and H. R. Kent. Full 4.00, Symphonic 7.00 


. ECSTASY Waltz for B> cornet or baritone (treble) solo with band accompaniment. By 
Leonard B. Smith. Full 4.50, Symphonic 7.00 


5 PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN F MINOR from the eighth harpsichord suite by G. F. Handel. 
Arranged by Don Malin. Full 2.50, Symphonic 4.25 


SHORT CLASSICS FOR BAND 17th century compositions arranged by James R. Gillette. 
1 Full 4.00, Symphonic 7.00 


n THE ITALIAN IN ALGIERS by G. Rossini. Arranged by T. Moses-Tobani and H. R. Kent. 
y Full 4.50, Symphonic 7.50 . 


4 WEDDING OF THE WINDS by John Hall. Arranged by H. R. Kent. Full 4.00, Symphonic 
7.00 


For Orchestra 


DANSE MACABRE* by Saint-Saens (abridged). Arranged by Merle J. Isaac. Small 
2.00, Full 3.00 


INDIAN NOCTURNE? from the “Americana” suite by Morton Gould. Small 1.35, Full 1.85 
MELODY®* by Roy Harris. Small 1.65, Full 2.40 


, THEMES FROM PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2* by Rachmaninoff. Arranged by C. Paul 
Herfurth. Small 1.05, Full 1.50 


SAVANNAH* Overture by Joyce Barthelson. Small 1.35, Full 1.85 
RADIO PIECE* by Roy Harris. Small 1.65, Full 2.40 


HORA SWING-CATO by J. Hoyle and M. Goetschius. Dance orchestration 1.00 
yt *Also published for Symphonic Orchestra 


f if you want to make program planning a simple task, send for 
our free selected, graded, and classified guides: 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR YOUR BAND Cir. 59C 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR YOUR ORCHESTRA B988C 


; CARL FISCHER, Inc. 62 Cooper Square, New York 3 


. ' Boston e Chicago e Dallas ° Los Angeles 
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Today more than ever there is no music business. 

There are music jobs. In every city, and perhaps 
every fair-sized town, there are jobs of a sort for a 
handful of standby radio musicians, night club musi- 
cians, church organists, piano accompanists, barroom 
pianists, etc. And, of course, there are dance bands and 
symphonies. 

Dance band musicians are generally required to travel 
in order to remain working. The requirement for 
“youth” in this activity is well known to all. Symphony 
musicians in most cities must augment their incomes 
with other work if they are to live decently. (In 1946, 
most San Francisco Symphony musicians received 
$1,921 for the twenty-two-week season.) 

There are, on the other hand, musicians like Heifetz, 
Pons, Rubinstein and Menuhin who earn well over 
$100,000 a year. And people like Al Jolson and Bing 
Crosby who can earn more than $20,000 any week they 
choose. What are the mathematical chances of your 
students getting into that stratosphere bracket? Ten 
million to one? And shouldn’t we soft pedal the kind 
of publicity that movie gossip columns, radio gossip 
columns and others give to that almost unreal bracket? 

Youth is indeed the time for hope. But it is also the 
time for preparation. 

If young people are going to live in a dream world, 
then they can build their plans on dreams and facts of 
a bygone era. But if they are to live in a realistic 
world, the world of supply and demand, the world of 
services rendered and services paid for, a world that 
feeds its stomach before its soul, then they must take 
into account the sad but true fact that today in America 
there is no music business. 

But hold on! 

Keep that cornet in Peter’s hand, that violin under 
Mary’s chin. There is plenty of music in America 
today, more than ever before. And there is need for 
yet more. We need many more Peters and Marys and 
anyone else who wants to add to the din of it. We have 
more and better church choirs than ever before; more 
and better amateur orchestras and bands; more and 
better soloists. There are more composing societies, more 
chamber groups, more groups performing symphony 
concerts, oratorios, operas, operettas, giving recitals, 
performing for schools, charities, veterans’ hospitals. 
And the mass of people attending symphony concerts, 
purchasing fine musical recordings, listening to radio 
symphony programs is astoundingly higher than ever 
before recorded. 





There is plenty of music in the land of America. But 
plenty more is needed—good music, performed well. 


There is the challenge. We need much more good 
music than ever before, performed by people who are 
well trained. 

A prominent religious music teacher decries the con- 
dition of much current church music, citing its in- 
eptness, its shallowness, its lack of sound musician- 
ship in both the creation and performance of it. Others 
agree. 

Here, then, is another challenge. Church music will 
not improve until people are trained to create it and 
perform it well. 

The rapidly expanding recreational program will 
require many musicians, and good ones, people with zest, 
good training and an understanding of the peculiar 
needs of the recreational program. 

The mushrooming growth of amateur symphony 
orchestras means that many new qualified concertmas- 
ters, section leaders, conductors and assistant conductors 


will be needed. 
+ 


The professional music picture has indeed changed. 
Today the need for professional musicians is small and 
highly selective. But there are other needs that should 
attract every student with talent and interest. 

Needed today are what might be called “semi-pro- 
fessionals” — people who earn their livelihood outside 
the music profession, but who augment their incomes by 
professional music work. There are parades, shows, 
dances, teas, conventions, concerts, recitals, athletic 
events, etc., etc., in all localities requiring talented and 
trained musicians. A man who owns his own store can 
get a lot of enjoyment out of marching in a St. Patrick’s 
Day parade, or playing a Saturday night concert in the 
park. A man who spends five days over a lathe finds 
is exceedingly pleasurable to play for a Gilbert and Sul- 
livan performance over the week end. 

Perhaps the current darkness will herald the dawn 
of a new day for musicians in which their insecure, 
gypsy existence will be dropped for something better. 
Perhaps in that future we will find musicians taking 
their rightful place in the community alongside the 
doctor, the clergyman, the city official, the business- 
man, the educator, as sturdy, secure and happy citizens 
contributing to their own well-being, and to the well- 
being of the community through the exercise of their 
talent, and their musical training. 








Music Educators National Conference 
1949 DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


Eastern ... Baltimore, Maryland—Lord Baltimore Hotel... .... March 7-9 
North Central ..Davenport, Ilowa—Blackhawk Hotel... March 19-23 
Northwest...... Portland, Oregon—Hotel Multnomah... March 31-April 2 
California-W estern Sacramento, California—Hotel Senator... April 10-13 
Southwestern Colorado Springs, Colorado—Antlers Hotel... April 20-23 
Southern.. -Tampa, Florida—Hotel Hillsboro. ecseeeeee April 27-30 


For schedule of Fall Planning Conferences see page 8. 
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One of America’s stellar Percussion Edu- 
cators is Roy Knapp, shown bere with 
his Ludwig & Ludwig equipment. Mr. 
Knapp has coached many of today's 
outstanding percussion artists. 
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4 a Vhoroughly Schooled (Musician 


Instrumental instructors have brought new culture, new finesse to what was once just plain 
drum beating. In the fine school bands and orchestras of today the percussion sections stand out 
as brilliantly in performance as in the sparkling beauty of their matched instruments. 

Aiding this new trend, this new appreciation of drumming, are such men as Roy Knapp, 
specialist in the field of Percussion Education, who coach the talent of the nation in the precise 
Art of Drumming. 

Contributing, too, is the advanced percussion equipment of Ludwig & Ludwig, invariable 
choice of the keen Percussion Educator, whether he be a school bandmaster or a specialist. For 
Ludwig & Ludwig Drums, Tympani, Mallet Played Instruments are the finest in all Stardom, yet 
priced so that they make their way into the best of school rehearsal rooms. 

Yes, Ludwig & Ludwig is the universal choice of the Percussion Educator. Ludwig & Ludwig 
is with you from the first “time” gesture in the Kindergarten Rhythm Band to the dazzling 
DeLuxe of professional limelight. There’s a new Ludwig & Ludwig Drummer, with pictures and 
stories of all these fascinating new instruments for the percussion section. So clip the coupon now 
for the literature you will enjoy about Ludwig & Ludwig, the Drum Standard of the World. 
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Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








Ludwig & Ludwig, Dept. 418 
1101 Beardsley, Elkhart, Ind. 








24 x 38, gives 13 Drum Rudi- 


ments. ‘Price 25¢, Postpaid. Without charge, please send me the new Ludwig & 


Ludwig Drummer. (0 For the 25c enclosed please send 
the “13 Rudiments’’ Wall Chart. 0 Please check who 
you are: Bandmaster (] Orchestra Director 0 Music 
Supervisor Teacher 0 Student 0 
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Send for this Thrilling Book on Drumming FREE 


Just Out, New edition of the pop- 
ular Ludwig & Ludwig Drummer, 





more interesting and instructive NINO annem anna nennnn oonensnesnverneneonneneernne vovesnsecvecnscconenconernonvee 
than ever. Everybody reads the 

“Drummer.” Send coupon for Address 

your free copy. 

’ f 7 Town. State 
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Detroit Convention Reports 





HE BIENNIAL BUSINESS MEETING of the Thirtieth 

Convention (eleventh biennial) of the Music Edu- 

cators National Conference was held at the Masonic 
Temple Auditorium, Detroit, Tuesday, April 20, 1948. 
At this time the biennial election was held. Charles M. 
Dennis was elected president, and Marguerite V. Hood, 
second vice-president. Luther A. Richman, retiring 
president, automatically becomes first vice-president. 
Elected to four-year terms as members-at-large of the 
Board of Directors were Marion Flagg, Wayne S. 
Hertz, and Joseph Skornicka. The full report of the 
election, and reports of other elections held during the 
convention, are given elsewhere in this issue. 

At the adjourned business session, April 22, the Con- 
ference unanimously adopted the report presented by 
the Council of Past Presidents in lieu of the customary 
resolutions. (By provision of the Constitution, the 
Council of Past Presidents serves as the Committee on 
Resolutions.) The 1948 report is in the form of a credo 
for music educators, and is published on the editorial 
page of this issue. 

Invitations for the 1950 convention were presented 
from San Francisco, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

Another important item of business was the adoption 
of amendments to the Constitution which were recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors under the alternate 
provision of Article XI of the Constitution: 


“The Constitution may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of members present at the national biennial busi- 


ag 
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ness meeting, provided the proposed amendment receives the 
approval of the Board of Directors and that formal notice 
of such contemplated amendment shall have been given the active 
members at least twenty-four hours before the amendment 
has been acted upon.” 


Mimeographed copies of the proposed amendments 
were distributed and also posted as stipulated by the 
Constitution. (Copies may be obtained by Conference 
members who make request to the headquarters office 
in Chicago. The full text will be published in a later 
issue of the Journal.) 

The amendments are summarized by the following 
questions reprinted from the official ballot: 


(1) Shall Article III of the Constitution be amended by 
adding a new Section (the proposed Section 7) to provide 
for a sustaining membership classification for persons or 
institutions wishing to contribute to the support of the Music 
Educators National Conference the sum of $25.00 or more, 
but less than $1,000.00? 

(2) Shall Section 6 of Article IV be amended to provide 
for extension of the term of a member of the Executive 
Committee whose term as member of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall have expired before the end of the biennial 
period for which he was elected to the Executive Committee? 

(3) Shall Article IX be amended by the addition of a new 
Section (the proposed Section 4) to provide for the sus- 
pension or cancellation of the affiliate or auxiliary status of 
any state or auxiliary organization which shall have _ be- 
come inactive? 

(4) Shall Article IV be amended by the addition of a 
new Section (the proposed Section 8) to provide for estab- 
lishing the State Presidents National Assembly as an official 
advisory body to the National Board of Directors? 

(5) Shall Article IV and Article V be amended to provide 
for (a) required election by the Board of Directors of three 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Combined meeting at Detroit of incoming and retiring members, Statler Hotel, April 21, 1948. 
officers. six members-at-large, presidents of the six Divisions and the Auxiliaries. 


Personnel of the Board includes the national 
Names only are given here; details of official status of 


each person will be found in the election reports on pages 46 and 48. Across back of room, left to right: Marion Flagg, Marguerite V. Hood, 


Mathilda A. Heck, John C. Kendel, Luther A. Richman, Charles M. 
side of the table, front to back: Lloyd V. Funchess, Louis G. Wersen. 


Dennis, Vanett Lawler, Wayne S. Hertz and C. V. Buttelman. Left 


Helen M. Hosmer, Glenn Gildersleeve, Sadie M. Rafferty, Robert A. 


Choate. Right side, front to back: J. Leon Ruddick, William B. McBride, Amy Grau Miller, Wallace H. Hannah, Archie N. Jones. Hummel Fish- 


burn (sitting back) and Paul W. Mathews. Absent: T. Frank Coulter, Henry M. Halvorson, Joseph Skornicka, Carleton L. 
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tewart, F. Fay Swift. 
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MENC Division Presidents and two Members-at-Large of 
the Board of Directors as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and (b) by increasing the number of members of 
the Executive Committee from seven to eight, by replacing 
the present Section 3 of Article IV by the proposed Section 
3 and by amending Section I of Article V accordingly, this 
amendment to take effect in 1950? 


Other Official Meetings 


The Board of Directors of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference convened Friday morning, April 16, 
1948, President Luther A. Richman presiding. Ad- 
ditional sessions of the Board were held Friday after- 
noon and evening, April 16, Saturday evening, April 17, 
Sunday afternoon and evening, April 18, Monday eve- 
ning, April 19, and Wednesday evening, April 21. 

The Executive Committee met at the call of the 
President on Monday noon, April 19, and again on 
Thursday afternoon, April 22. 

The Division Presidents met to discuss 1949 Division 
Convention plans with the Executive Secretary and the 
Associate Executive Secretary, Monday noon, April 19, 
and again Thursday noon, April 22. The president- 
elect of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
Henry M. Halvorson, was present at the April 22 
session. The schedule of dates and host cities for the 
1949 Division Conventions was tentatively confirmed. 
Tentative dates and places for fall planning meetings 
were agreed upon. (See pages 8 and 40.) 

The Division Presidents also met several times be- 
ginning Thursday, April 15, for informal discussions. 
Additional sessions of the group were held as members 
of an appointed sub-committee of the Board of Directors 
to prepare reports on special assignments. 

The Board of Control of the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations convened Friday 
evening, April 16, with continuing sessions on Saturday, 
April 17, morning, afternoon, and evening, Louis G. 
Wersen, Executive President of the Board, presiding. 
Carleton L. Stewart, president of the National School 
Band Association, T. Frank Coulter, president of the 
National School Orchestra Association, and Frederic 
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THE CONFERENCE LUNCHEON—FOUNTAIN ROOM, MASONIC TEMPLE, DETROIT, APRIL 21, 1948 








Fay Swift, president of the National School Vocal As- 
sociation, were present at all sessions as alternate pre- 


siding officers. Mr. Swift served as secretary. Bylaws 
were adopted, providing for readjustment of the 
NSBOVA organization and administration plan to co- 
incide with the MENC Divisions, and to provide for 
direct participation of the state groups; and to consoli- 
date the three Associations in a single organization. The 
actions of the Board of Control will be summarized and 
the text of the new Bylaws will be published in the 
next issue of the JOURNAL. 

The State Presidents National Assembly convened 
Sunday, April 19, with MENC Vice-president John C. 
Kendel presiding. Members of the National Board and 
officers of the Division Conference Boards audited the 
sessions, as did a number of state secretaries and state 
editors. The report of the State Presidents National As- 
sembly will be reviewed in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Executive Boards of the Six Divisions, which 
include in their personnel the state presidents or 
state representatives of the respective Division areas, 
held luncheon meetings during the noon recess of the 
State Presidents Assembly, Sunday, April 18. Presiding 
at these sessions, and at subsequent ““ns which were 
held by each of the Division Boards, .,. . the presidents 
of the Divisions, as follows: 

California-Western—Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena, California. 
Eastern—Hummel Fishburn, State College, Pennsylvania. 
North Central—William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio. 
Northwest—Wallace H. Hannah, Vancouver, Washington. 


Southern—Paul W. Mathews, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Southwestern—Archie N. Jones, Austin, Texas. 


The Council of Past Presidents met in its capacity as 
the Committee on Resolutions at the call of Herman F. 
Smith, chairman of the Council. Peter W. Dykema 
was elected chairman of the draft committee and con- 
ducted the sessions, with Mabelle Glenn acting as sec- 
retary. The report of the Council was approved by the 
Board of Directors, and recommended to the member- 
ship of the Music Educators National Conference for 
adoption as official resolutions of the 1948 convention. 
The report was adopted. 
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The Music Education Research Council met on Sun- 
day, April 18, Tuesday, April 20, Wednesday, April 21, 
and Thursday, April 22, with William R. Sur presiding. 
Mr. Sur, who was appointed acting chairman in the fall 
of 1947, and Secretary Anne Pierce were present at all 
sessions. The report of the secretary will be summar- 
ized in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Editorial Board of the Music Epucators Jour- 
NAL, Chairman Charles M. Dennis presiding, met on 
Saturday, April 17, and Sunday, April 18. 

The Music Education Exhibitors Association held its 
biennial business meeting April 19. The report of the 
election is given elsewhere in this issue. 

The College Band Directors National Association was 
scheduled for daily sessions. In the absence of President 
Raymond F. Dvorak, who was seriously injured in a 
train accident just before the convention, L. Bruce Jones 
was the presiding officer. 

The American String Teachers Association, besides 
cooperating with the MENC Special Projects Committee 
on String Instruction, held a session on Tuesday, April 
20, with President Duane H. Haskell presiding. 

Special Projects: The National Committees of the 
eleven Special Projects Committee Organizations met 
with chairmen and members of the State Committees 
to make reports of progress and discuss plans for future 
activities on Saturday, April 17. The meetings were 
open to all Conference members, and many attended as 
auditors. Each of the Special Projects was represented 
by one or more section meetings, workshops, or demon- 
strations during the period of the general convention 
program, April 19-22. Reports supplied following the 
convention by the National Chairmen will be made 
available for distribution, and will be reviewed or sum- 
marized in the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 

Presiding at the Saturday sessions of the Special Proj- 
ects Committee Organizations and in general charge of 
the program presentations during the convention were 
the National chairmen, who were assisted by vice-chair- 
men, and, in some instances, sub-committee chairmen. 
Following are the chairmen and vice-chairmen: 


Piano Instruction—Raymond Burrows, Chairman, New York, 
New York; Polly Gibbs, Vice-Chairman, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Films—Mrs. Helen C. Dill, Chairman, Beverly Hills, California. 

Records—Paul W. Mathews, Chairman, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Radio—Archie N. Jones, Chairman, Austin, Texas; Edna Whit- 
sey, Vice-Chairman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Creative Music—Helen Grant Baker, Chairman, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Sadie M. Rafferty, Vice-Chairman, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

Opera—Lilla Belle Pitts, Chairman, New York, New York; 
Clarke Maynard, Vice-Chairman, Wilmington, Delaware. 

School-Community Music Relations and Activities—Claude B. 
Smith, Chairman, Evansville, Indiana. 

String Instruction—Duane H. Haskell, Chairman, Marquette, 
Michigan. 

State-Wide Music Education Programs—Samuel T. Burns, 
Chairman, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Folk Music—Irving W. Wolfe, Chairman, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Student Membership and Student Activities—Thurber H. Madi- 
son, Chairman, Bloomington, Indiana, _ 

The directory of the State-Division-National Com- 
mittee Organizations for the eleven Special Projects, 
published early in 1948, includes the names of some 
1,600 persons. The directory will be revised to list the 
personnel of 1948-49 state committees as soon as re- 


ports of appointments can be secured from the presi- 
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dents of the State Associations. Meanwhile, copies 
of the 1947-48 Special Projects Committee Directory 
will be available for use of officers and committee chair- 


men. 

Curriculum Consultants Groups: Most of the seven 
Curriculum Consultants Groups had daily program as- 
signments during the four-day period of the general 
convention program, Monday, April 19, through Thurs- 
day, April 22. Under the supervision of the National 
Chairmen, with the cooperation of the National Vice- 
Chairmen, members-at-large, Division coordinators, and 
the consultants appointed by the presidents of the State 
Associations, varied and effective program contributions 
were provided, including section meetings, discussion 
meetings, demonstrations, and workshops. The National 
Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, and members-at-large are: 


Preschool—Mrs. Elizabeth Staton Field, National Chairman, 
New Castle, Delaware; Mrs. Kathryn Shea Murphy, Na- 
tional Vice-Chairman, Detroit, Michigan. 

Elementary School—Marion Flagg, National Chairman, Dallas, 
Texas; Howard N. Hinga, National Vice-Chairman, Roch- 
ester, New York; Paul D. Gable, Member-at-Large, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Junior High School—Robert A. Choate, National Chairman, 
Oak!and, California 

Senior High School—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, National Chair- 
man, Atlanta, Georgia; Karl D. Ernst, National Vice-Chair- 
man, Portland, Oregon; Daniel D. Tierney, Member-at- 
Large, Boston, Massachusetts 

Junior College—Leon F. Beery, National Chairman, Virginia, 
Minnesota; Arthur G. Harrell, National Vice-Chairman, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Teachers College—Helen M. Hosmer, National Chairman, Pots- 
dam, New York; Wayne S. Hertz, National Vice-Chairman, 
Ellensburg, Washington; Gordon Bailey, Member-at-Large, 
New York, New York; Ronald Cook, Member-at-Large, 
Helena, Montana. 

College and University—Raymond Kendall, National Chairman, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Wilfred C. Bain, National Vice- 
Chairman, Bloomington, Indiana; Vincent Jones, Member-at- 
Large, New York, New York; James Berdahl, Member-at- 
Large, Charlottesville, Virginia 

{Notre: The directory of the Curriculum Consultants Groups 
published in the 1948 convention program booklet includes names 
of all state consultants appointed by the presidents of the State 
Associations up to March 15, 1948. A revised and more com- 
plete directory will be published in mimeographed form. Presi- 
dents of State Associations are asked to cooperate with the 
National Chairmen and Division coordinators by supplying ap- 
pointments or confirmations of the seven consultants who are 
to represent their respective State Associations during the forth- 
coming term. ]} 

Special Committees. In a full report of the conven- 
tion program several pages could be devoted to the ses- 
sions held by the five Special MENC Committees. Each 
of these committees provided one or more sessions dur- 
ing the convention week under the supervision of the 
chairmen, as follows: 


Contemporary Music—George Howerton, Chairman, Evanston, 
Illinois; Philip Gordon, Vice-Chairman, Newark, N. J. 
Musicology—Karl O. Kuersteiner, Chairman, Tallahassee, Flor- 

ida 
International Relations—Lloyd V. Funchess, Chairman, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 
Functional Music—E. Thayer Gaston, Chairman, Lawrence, 
Kansas 
Music Appreciation—Edwin E. Stein, Chairman, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 
{Nore: The organization of these five committees differs 
from that of the Special Projects and Curriculum Consultants in 
that the personnel was appointed by President Luther A. Rich- 
man from the general membership of the Conference, and the 
committee organization does not extend to the Division and 
State levels, although the Division and State Presidents assisted 
in selecting the personnel. The names of committee members 
were included in the directory published in the 1948 official 
program book.] 
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Eye-filling beauty, ear-thrilling tone, accurate pitch 
you can depend on— no wonder your poise and con- 
fidence grow from the first day you play ah Elkhart! With 

easier blowing qualities . . . faster, smoother action . . . richer 
intonation in a// registers . . . these “professional” caliber instru- 
ments always keep you at your playing best. Make you want 
to work harder to win recognition as an outstanding player 


in your school. 


You might expect Elkhart quality to be expensive. 
Yet these beautiful instruments — cornet, trumpet 

or trombone — are priced at only $117.50 
WITH case and Federal tax 

included! See your Elkhart 






dealer today. 
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“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * Elkhart, Indiana 
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ELECTIONS 





Officers and Directors of MENC 


| » accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, the 
Board of Directors elected a Nominating Committee at its pre- 
April 16. Members of the Nomin- 
ating Committee: M. Claude Rosenberry (chairman), Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Irving Cheyette, Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri; Wayne S. Hertz, Ellens- 
burg, Washington ; William E. Knuth, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Anne Grace O’Callaghan, Atlanta, Georgia; Lorrain E. 
Watters, Des Moines, Iowa. . 

The Nominating Committee presented a slate consisting of 
two candidates each for president and second vice-president, and 
six candidates for members-at-large, as follows: 

For President (two-year term): Charles M. Dennis, San 
Francisco, California, and Helen M. Hosmer, Potsdam, N. Y. 

For Second Vice-President (two-year term): Bertha W. 
Bailey, New York, New York, and Marguerite V. Hood, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

For Members-at-Large of the Board of Directors (four-year 
term): Marion Flagg, Dallas, Texas; Floyd Hart, Dover, 
Delaware; Wayne §. Hertz, Ellensburg, Washington; Margaret 
Lowry, Flushing, New York; Alton O’Steen, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama; Joseph Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was posted the day 
prior to the election at various convention centers, including 
the registration desk at the Masonic Temple, and in the lobbies 
of principal convention hotels. The election was held on the 
day of the biennial business meeting, Tuesday, April 20, and 
was by ballot. Voting was under the supervision of the Elec- 
tion Committee, elected by the Board of Directors. Polls 
were open, by order of the Board of Directors, from 10:30 a.m. 
until 6:00 p.m. 

The Election Committee reported that the following were 
elected : 

President—two- yeas term (July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1950): 
Cizarles M. Dennis, San Francisco, California. 

Second Vice-President—two-year term (July 1, 1948 to June 
30, 1950): Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Members-at-Large of the Board of Dhtrectors—four-year 
terms (July 1, 1948 through June 30, 1952): Marion Flagg, 
Dallas, Texas; Wayne S. Hertz, Ellensburg, Washington; 
Joseph Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Members of the Election Committee were: John H. Jaquish 
(chairman), Atlantic City, New Jersey; Irving Cheyette, In- 


convention meeting, Friday, 


diana, Pennsylvania; Harold W. Arentsen, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin; Karl D. Ernst, Portland, Oregon; E, Thayer Gaston, 
Lawrence, Kansas; Clarence H. Heagy, Fresno, California; 


Mildred Lewis, Lexington, Kentucky; Delinda Roggensack, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa; Travis Shelton, Sylacauga, Alabama; Nell Parm- 
ley, Austin, Texas; Stanley M. Teel, Missoula, Montana; Lorin 
F, Wheelwright, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Continuing Members of the Board of Directors 


Luther A. Richman (1948-50), Cincinnati, Ohio, who, as 
retiring president, automatically becomes first vice-president by 
Constitution provision. 

Members-at-Large (1946-50): Robert A. Choate, Oakland, 
California; Hummel Fishburn, State College, Pennsylvania; 
Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois. 

Beginning with the new biennium, July 1, 1948, Henry M. 
Halvorson, of Ginn & Company, Boston, president of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association (1948-50), will be a member 
of the MENC Board of Directors. 

T. Frank Coulter, president-elect of the reorganized Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Association (1948- 
50), will represent that auxiliary on the National Board of 
Directors. (A report of the reorganization and election of 
NSBOVA is given elsewhere in this issue.) 


Retiring Members of the Board 


The following will have completed their terms as members 
of the National Board of Directors of the MENC at the end 
of this biennium (June 30, 1948), and will retire from the Board 


of Directors: 

Second Vice-President Mathilda A. Heck, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

Members-at-Large of the Board: Glenn Gildersleeve, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, and J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Auxiliary presidents: Howard R. Lyons, Chicago, retiring 
president of the Music Education Exhibitors Association; Carle- 
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Iowa, retiring president of the 
Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, 
New York, retiring president of the National School Vocal 
Association; Louis G. Wersen, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, re- 


ton L. Stewart, Mason City, 
National School Band Association; 


tiring Executive President NSBOVA Board of Control 
T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Missouri, retiring president of the 
National School Orchestra Association, continues on the Board 
as the newly elected president of the reorganized NSBOVA. 
Executive Committee members: Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, and Helen M. Hosmer, Potsdam, New York. 


Executive Committee 


At the close of the convention the members of the Board of 
Directors, as constituted for the next biennium (July 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1950), convened on call of President-elect Charles M. 
Dennis and elected the following as the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the 1948-50 biennium : 

Robert A. Choate, Oakland, California. 

Hummel Fishburn, State College, Pennsylvania. 

William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois. 

These four members, with the president and first and second 
vice-presidents, will comprise the Executive Committee. 


Music Education Research Council 


The Council consists of eighteen members, six of whom 
are elected at each biennial convention for a six-year term by 
the Board of Directors and confirmed by the membership at 
the general election. The following were elected to serve as 
members of the Council for a six-year period (1948-54) : 

Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

George Howerton, Evanston, Illinois. 

Thurber H. Madison, Bloomington, Indiana. 

James Nickerson, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Harold Spivacke, Washington, D. C. 

The newly elected members of the Research Council, by pro- 
vision of the Constitution, take office immediately after the 
election. 


Continuing members of the Council, elected in 1944 and 1946 
(for the six-year terms ending in 1950 and 1952), are as follows: 
George F. Barr, Sacramento, California (1946-52). 
Samuel T. Burns, Oberlin, Ohio (1944-50). 
Peter W. Dykema, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1944-50). 
Hummel Fishburn, State College, Pennsylvania (1946-52). 
Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Michigan (1944-50). 
William S. Larson, Rochester, New York (1946-52). 
Theodore F. Normann, Seattle, Washington (1944-50). 
Arnold M. Small, San Diego, California (1944-50). 
D. Sterling Wheelwright, San Francisco, Calif. (1946-52). 
Irving Wolfe, Nashville, Tennessee (1944-50). 


The following members of the Councii retired at the time 
of the 1948 meeting, having completed the six-year term 1942- 
48: John W. Beattie, Evanston, Illinois; Ennis D. Davis, New 
York, New York; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; James 
L. Mursell, New York, New York; Anne E. Pierce, Iowa 
City, lowa; Charles Seeger, Washington, D. C. 


The Council elected William R. Sur, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, as chairman for the 1948-50 biennium, and Emma R. Knud- 
son, Normal, Illinois, was elected secretary for the same term. 


Council of Past Presidents 


The member of the Council of Past Presidents elected as 
chairman for the ensuing biennium was Peter W. Dykema, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, and Mabelle Glenn, Kansas 
City, Missouri, was elected as secretary for the same period 
(1948-50). 


Members of the Council of Past Presidents are: John W. 
Beattie, Evanston, Illinois; Edward B,. Birge, Bloomington, 
Indiana; George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma; William 
Breach, Buffalo, New York; Walter H. Butterfield, Franklin, 
Maine; Frances Elliott Clark, Salt Lake City, Utah; Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Hollywood, California; Peter W. Dykema, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York; Will Earhart, Coronado, 
California; Karl W. Gehrkens, Elk Rapids, Michigan; Mabelle 
Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri; Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis- 
consin; John C. Kendel, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. Henrietta 
G. Baker Low, Baltimore, Maryland; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Arthur W. Mason, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. McDonald, Medina, New York; W. Otto Miessner, 
Chicago, Illinois; Charles H. Miller, Conesus, New “York, 
Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Lilla Belle Pitts, New 
York, New York; Luther A. Richman, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Fowler Smith, Detroit, Michigan ; Herman F. Smith, Mile 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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BAND PAGEANTRY 


FIVE “HALF-TIME” FIELD SHOWS 


Compiled and Adapted 


by 
HAL BERGAN 









A manual containing full instructions for the step by step development of 
the marching band; five completely illustrated band pageants involving 17 
different formations; and a conductor's score for the music used. The 
individual bandsmen parts also include a chart for each formation used. 


CONTENTS 














Pageant No. 1—PATRIOTIC Pageant No. 2—TRANSPORTATION 
Music: Music: 
SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE DAISY BELL (Bicycle Built For Two) 
THERE’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL SHUFFLE OFF TO BUFFALO 
THANK GOD FOR AMERICA IN MY MERRY OLDSMOBILE 





YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG CAPTAINS OF THE CLOUDS 
Pageant No. 3—WESTERN Pageant No. 4—FOOTBALL 


Music: Music: 










CHEYENNE WE DID IT BEFORE 
DON’T FENCE ME IN RISE ‘N SHINE 
RIDE, TENDERFOOT, RIDE LET US GATHER AT THE GOAL LINE 






Pageant No. 5—WHEN DAY IS DONE 


Music: 
WHEN DAY IS DONE 
THE LAMPLIT HOUR 
SOMEWHERE A VOICE IS CALLING 











INSTRUMENTATION 











Db Piccolo Bb Tenor Saxophone Ist Eb Horn 

C Piccolo Eb Baritone Saxophone 2nd Eb Horn 
Flute Ist Bb Cornet 3rd Eb Horn 
Oboe 2nd Bb Cornet 4th Eb Horn 
Bassoon 3rd Bb Cornet Ist Trombone 
1st Bb Clarinet 1st Bb Trumpet 2nd Trombone 
2nd Bb Clarinet 2nd Bb Trumpet 3rd Trombone 
3rd Bb Clarinet 1st Horn in F Baritone (treble) 
Alto Clarinet 2nd Horn in F Baritone (bass) 
Bass Clarinet 3rd Horn in F Tuba 

Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 4th Horn in F Drums 

2nd Eb Alto Saxophone , Glockenspiel 














Conductor's Manual $1.50 e Parts, each .40 
All Prices Net 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. e RCA Bidg. « Rockefeller Center ¢ New York 20, N. Y. 
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to the headquarters office by June 30. 


card. 


1948-49 PREVIEW 


THE NEXT ISSUE of the Journal, which will present a preview of plans and activities for the 1948-49 
school year, is now being prepared with the cooperation of officers of the state associations, presidents of 
the Division Conferences, chairmen of National Projects, Curriculum Study Groups, and Committees. 
Among other features will be contributions by leaders in general education and music education, and by 
representatives of the new Student Members division. 
devoted to reviews of books, music, records, and films. + Mailing of the “Preview” issue is sched- 
uled for July 15. If you wish to have your copy sent to your summer mail address, please give instructions 


Student Members please note: Unless other mailing instructions have been supplied to the headquarters office, your 
“Preview” Journal will be sent to your home address as shown by the imprint on the back of your membership 


ISSUE 


There will also be included a generous section 











Music Education Exhibitors Association 


At its biennial business meeting held in Detroit, April 19, 1948, 
the following were elected as officers for a two-year term, 
1948-50: 

President—Henry M. Halvorson, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Karl Bradley, New York, New York. 

Directors for two-year term (1948-50): Vincent Hiden, Los 
Angeles, California; John Bell, San Antonio, Texas. 

Directors for four-year term (1948-52); William Gretsch, 
Chicago, Illinois; Ralph Satz, New York, New York. 

The retiring president, Howard R. Lyons, automatically be- 
comes first vice-president for a two-year term (1948-50). The 
officers and directors constitute the Board of Directors of the 
MEEA. 

[Note: Mr. Hiden was elected to fill the unexpired four- 
year term on the Board of Directors vacated by the election 
of Henry M. Halvorson to the presidency. ]} 


National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Association 


At the meeting of the National Board of Control held in 
Detroit, April 17, the following were elected as officers of the 
Board of Control for the biennial period, 1948-50: 

President—T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Missouri. 

Vice-President (Band)—David Hughes, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Vice-President (Orchestra)—J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, O. 

Vice-President (Vocal)—Anne Grace O'Callaghan, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The Executive Secretary of 
Treasurer. 

These officers and the president of the MENC, ex-officio, 
serve as the Executive Council of the National Board of 
Control of NSBOVA. 

At the April 16-17 meeting of the NSBOVA Board of Con- 
trol, it was voted unanimously to discontinue the ten-region 


MENC serves as Secretary- 


plan which was set up in 1937 to provide for the administra- 
tion of interstate finals for the state school music contests. 
New Bylaws were adopted providing for six regions or di- 
visions identical with the geographical divisions of the MENC, 
and paralleling the state-division-national organization struc- 
ture of the MENC. The new Bylaws also provide for the 
consolidation of the three Associations, which for a number 
of years actually have been operating as a unit, into a single 
Association with one president, and with a vice-president to head 
each of the three divisions—band, orchestra, and vocal. The 
plan is fully explained in the Bylaws which will be published 
in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 


National Catholic Music Educators Association 


The following were elected at the Detroit Convention of the 
NCMEA—the officers to serve for the 1948-50 biennium; 
members-at-large of the Board of Directors and members of the 
Advisory Board to serve for the terms indicated : 

President—Rev. Edmund Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vice-President—Robert Hufstader, New York, New York. 

Secretary—Sister Alice Marie, O.S.U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Sister Mary Luke, S.C. (re-elected), Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, 

Members-at-Large of the Board of Directors—Sister M. Al- 
bertina, O.P., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Sister M. Dolores, 
R.S.M., Toledo, Ohio (1944-50); Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Mc- 
Namara, V.P., Savannah, Georgia; Vincent Orlando, Ph.D., 
North Bend, Ohio (1946-52); Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (1948-54). 

Advisory Board—Rev. Benedict Ehmann, Rochester, New 
York; Very Rev. Msgr. Wm. R. Kelly, LL.D., New York, New 
York (1944-50); Rev. Emmet Kelly, New Hampton, Iowa 
(1946-52). (Additional member for the period 1948-54 to be 
appointed. ) 


Musical Features of the Detroit Convention 


Besides the numerous presentations by demonstration 
groups, and various musical preludes and interludes, 
there were many major festival events. Following is 
a partial listing of events and participating groups: 

Concert by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Karl Krueger 
conducting. 

Concert by Juilliard String Quartet of the Julliard School 
of Music. 

Detroit High School Festival (1,200 participants), in general 
charge of Fowler Smith, Director of Music Education of the 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University. 

Michigan All-State Band, String Orchestra, and Chorus (900 
participants), presented by the Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association, and the Michigan School Vocal Associa- 
tion—Arthur N. Moe and Bernard Stone, respectively, presi- 
dents. Clyde Vroman was general chairman, and Mac E. Carr, 
housing and transportation chairman. 

Wayne University Band and Choir, Graham T. Overgard 
and Harold Tallman, respectively, directors, in a concert of 
contemporary music. 

National Catholic High School Chorus in concert, broad- 
cast, and offertory for Solemn High Mass, sponsored by the 
National Catholic Music Educators Association. 
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Michigan Rural Schools Chorus sponsored by the Rural Ex- 
tension Department of Michigan State College (500 participants 
representing ten counties). Other festival features were pro- 
vided by Drake University Choir, University of Michigan Con- 
cert Band, Ohio State Symphonic Choir, Barrie Collegiate In- 
stitute Band (Barrie, Ontario, Canada), Elkhart High School 
Symphonic Band (Elkhart, Indiana), Sacred Harp Singers 
(forty singers from the deep South), Washington-Lee Madrigal 
Singers (Arlington, Va.), Treble Clef Club (Highland Park, 
Michigan), Detroit Public Schools Faculty Symphony Orchestra, 
University of Michigan Extension Orchestra, Trinity Lutheran 
Children’s Chorus (Utica, Michigan), Detroit Central High 
School Concert Ensemble, the Madrigalians of Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), Ferndale (Michigan) 
High School Mixed Chorus, Woodwind Quintet from Cleve- 
land Heights (Ohio) High School, Lincoln High School 
String Quartet (Ferndale, Michigan), Holland (Michigan) 
High School Brass Sextet, Detroit High Schools Conference 
Band and Chorus, Detroit Conference combined A Cappella 
Choir from Northwestern, Pershing, Central and Mackenzie 
High Schools, Detroit Boys’ Conference Chorus and Girls’ 
Conference Chorus, Highland Park (Michigan) String Ensem- 
ble, Detroit All-City Junior Orchestra, Highland Park (Michi- 
gan) High School Concert Choir, Jackson (Michigan) Inter- 
mediate School Girls’ Trio. 
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FIRST ENSEMBLE 
ALBUM 


For All Band and Orchestra Uses 
Arranged by HOWARD S. MONGER 


Designed for far reaching usefulness, this collection can 
be utilized in first ensemble training with groups of any 
size, beginning with accompanied solo work and ending 
with band and orchestral projects. 

The principal instrument books contain four harmony 
parts each in open score, designated as A, B, C, and D. 
Part A (Melody) can be used for solo work; Parts A and 
B for duets; A, B, and C for trios; and A, B, C, and D for 
quartets. A few instrument books considered primarily 
for orchestra or band use have only two parts. The 
Piano-Conductor book has the four harmony parts in 
close score just over the accompaniment, and contains 
copious notes on harmonizations, small ensembles of like 
or mixed instruments, and hints on effective band and 
orchestra usage. 


Instrumentation: 


Piano-Conductor 

Violins 

Violas 

Cellos 

Db Piccolos 

C Flutes (Piccolos) 

E> Clarinets (Eb and Eb Alto) 
Oboes 

Bassoons 

B> Clarinets (with Bass Clarinet) 





MARCHETTE 


BAND BOOK 
Arranged by MAYHEW LAKE 


With sixteen snappy marches, here is choice material 
for summer open air activities, “get together” rehearsals, 
and drills. A full instrumentation for standard band is 
available. 

Instrumentation: 


Solo Bb Cornet 
Ist Bb Cornet 
2nd and 3rd Bb Cornets 


lst and 2nd Eb Altos 
3rd and 4th Eb Altos 
Ist and 2nd Horns in F 
3rd and 4th Horns in F 
Baritone (Bass Clef) 


Conductor's Score (Piano) 
Db Piccolo 

C Flute and Piccolo 

Eb Clarinet 

Ist Bb Clarinet 

2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd Bb Clarinet 

E> Alto Clarinet 





B> Bass Clarinet 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Bb Soprano Saxophone 
Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 
2nd Eb Alto Saxophone 
Bb Tenor Saxophone 


Eb Baritone Saxophone 





Baritone (Treble Clef) 


Ist and 2nd Trombones 
(Bass Clef) 


3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 


Ist and 2nd Trombones 
(Treble Clef) 


Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 
Basses 


Drums 


Contents 
I BE NE Ss ayra:ein weenie eke eee wane ey sarap si: 
pe SERRE ee rr or ere eee Spanish Air 
ere arr omg eaae Gruber 
Ne RE eer reer ener erry Barnby 
I I a 65 de acalenenewsaeinn’s Monge Waldteufel 
Ere ere el 
Country Gardens .................... Old English Tune 
Home on the Range .......... American Cowboy Song 
= fh T= ee Harrison 
Stars of the Summer Night .................. Woodbury 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny ........... ..... Bland 
a. er eee Sibelius 
oo wa .. Russian Gypsy Melody 
Largo, From “The New World” Symphony ...... Dvorak 
Excerpt from “Semiramide” Overture ....... . Rossini 
 , 
PERE AC ee nese ee ; Carey 
Onward, Christian Soldiers ....... . Sullivan 
Ce FORE GE THING ooo ccccccccess . Foster 
Parts: 40 cents each, Piano-Conductor: 75 cents 
Eb Alto Saxophones (Eb Bar. Sax.) 
Bb Tenor Saxophone, Bb Bass Saxophone or 
Bb Bass, Treble Clef 
String Bass, Basses (Tubas) 
Bo Cornets (Trumpets) (Trombone or Baritone, 
Treble Clef) (Bb Soprano Saxophone) 

Horns in F (English Horn) 

Eb Horns (Altos or Mellophones) 

Trombones, Baritones 

Drums, Timpani, Bell Lyra 

Contents: 

Little Drum Major .. ... Engel 
Here Comes the Band . Rolfe 
Assembly ....... eer . Suter 
er Seem Lindsay 
I SE ov vciresanedscaebassshnsiawnes Schick 
err ne Rolfe 
CE I oii ct ercicexdeessnieser dense Crammond 
Te Loe cat aetna ahaa eae atene wera . Engelmann 
Pride Gf the Regiment .... oo. us cccvvscescces Crammond 
oe eee . Loeb-Evans 
King's Review . EGU a ote aune Nie eeted . Baines 
UD iiccdbncekscadecanke ees cannes ee aheenes Rolfe 
a ee Crammond 
6a cin x Srp in ee Gs adv eR Reena Suter 
Be cain cs crew rarwhsl pew aoa senemekeaweu Engelmann 
RI I i sci crsecesoaeniaveaneunrsed Lindsay 


Parts, 30 cents each, Conductor’s Score (Piano) 50 cents 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





BOOKS 


A Listener‘s Anthology of Music, by Lillian Baldwin. [New 
York: Silver Burdett Company. Vol. I—The Master 
Builders of Music, 400 pp., $4.80; Vol. II—The Musician as 
Poet, Painter, and Dramatist, 528 pp., $5.80. 

No one familiar with Miss Baldwin's career as a leading 
exponent of the presentation of music as spiritual enrich- 
ment and her great talent as an inspiring writer can fail to 
glow over the publication of these volumes. Perhaps the 
statement that the beautiful examples of the printers’ and 
binders’ art are matched by the vital and comprehensive text 
would be a fitting description of the publication. The fullness 
of the author’s experience and the ripeness of her judgment 
are thus made available to our profession at a most signifi- 
cant time: “When music as a humanity—a subject con- 
cerned with the welfare of mankind—is so important to world 
understanding and cultural exchange and so vital to a peace- 
ful future.” 

Miss Baldwin treats her anthology exactly as literary fig- 
ures do—selecting the significant and representative without 
attempting to be too inclusive. Within that frame, however, 
she gives each subject full treatment. Volume I presents the 
Master Builders of Music—twelve great figures from Bach 
to Strauss. The second book—The Musician as Poet, Painter 
and Dramatist—considers other composers distributed geo- 
graphically. Various works of all the composers included are 
discussed as well as the salient facts of their careers and 
facets of their personalities. 

The Chairman of the Editorial Board takes great pleasure 
in expressing for that group our warm congratulations to our 
esteemed colleague on this publication. It deserves the ad- 
jective—“great”—as do few volumes in our field. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


Music in the Air, edited by Peter W. Dykema, Gladys 
Pitcher, David Stevens and J. Lilian Vandevere. Illus. by 
Martha Powell Setchell. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Company. 256 pp. $1.40.] 

A one-book course for all grades, or may be used as the 
second book in a two-book course, the companion book being 
Happy Singing (reviewed in the June 1947 issue). The 
editors state they have emphasized grades five through eight 
and one of the noticeable characteristics of the book is that 
while it contains simple material for younger children it 
would never impress older ones as “baby stuff.” It has songs 
to be enjoyed by all ages and many that should be part of 
the permanent repertoire of any group. 

As seems proper to this writer, there is an abundance of 
new and old folk material and the songs which have been 
composed for the book are on subjects needed in program 
planning for special days. 

Material is grouped under attractive headings: “We Sing 
of America,” “Friends in Far Places,” “On Dancing Feet”— 
to mention only a few. There are descants, obbligatos, guitar 
and ukulele accompaniments, suggestions for creative work, 
play-party songs with dance directions, songs in foreign lan- 
guages, and (oh, joy!) songs with easy, effective part arrange- 
ments. 

There are two music plays: (1) “Hansel and Gretel” done 
by Berta Elsmith in her well-known song-play style; (2) 
“The Special Town Meeting” by David Stevens and Gladys 
Pitcher. 

The editors have achieved an attractive, durable book, 
packed with interesting and well-arranged material. 

—Helen Grant Baker 





Choral Teaching at the Junior High School Level, by 
Genevieve A. Rorke. [Chicago: Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany. 114 pp. $2.00.] 

Here is a book for school music teachers which offers help 
where help is probably most needed. Designed as a text for 
student teachers and a possible “refresher” for those more 
experienced, it was written by a teacher who has proved in 
her own experience the procedures she advocates. It is well 
organized and it covers its field admirably. It is clear and 
direct in its approach, and specific in its recommendations. 
And best of all, it leaves the reader with a warm feeling of 
renewed confidence in himself as a teacher and in the impor- 
tance of his job. One is increasingly sure not only that Miss 
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Rorke “knows what she is talking about” but also that she 
has an understanding and sympathetic interest in boys and 
girls and in their often harrassed teachers everywhere. To 
read her book is to receive wise counsel and sound advice 
from a kind and exceedingly competent friend. 

The book devotes most space, appropriately, to the develop- 
ment of good choral singing in the general music class— 
that class from which most is expected and, generally, the 
least accomplished! This chapter, at least, should be required 
reading for all who teach or propose to teach “general music” 
at any level. Considerable emphasis is placed on “careful 
planning and comprehensive organization” as fundamental to 
successful teaching in any class. There are also chapters 
which tell how to organize and teach and conduct the se- 
lected choral groups. There is excellent advice concerning 
the why and how of public performances; and on how to 
make the music room more attractive and more efficient. 
And finally, a discussion of the attributes a school music 
teacher needs for success. 

Our schools urgently need more music teachers who know 
what to do to bring about the desired results in junior high 
classroom teaching—those much-discussed “values” which 
are the substance of things hoped for but too seldom seen. 


This book is a valuable contribution toward that end. 
—Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


American Folk Songs for Young Singers, Set 25, collected 
and arranged for chorus and piano by Maurice Matteson. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Unison, two and three part, 
accomp’d. $1.50.] 

Excellent variety of folk tunes written within the range 
of the child voice, collected from all parts of the country; 
contains some interesting songs that are not generally 
known. The collection adapts itself to use not only as an art 
expression but also as a vital part of a social studies program. 
The folk dances would be more valuable if specific directions 
were given. —J. Laurence Willhide 


The Children’s Record Book, by Harriot Buxton Barbour 
and Warren S. Freeman. [New York: Oliver Durrell, Inc. 
186 pp. $3.50.] 

This recent addition to the excellent series of books on 
music appreciation by Miss Barbour and Mr. Freeman makes 
a fitting companion to the larger Record Book by David 
Hall, which is primarily for adults. Called by the publishers 
“An Authoritative Guide To Recorded Music for Children,” 
this book is precisely that. Record lovers will find the treat- 
ment somewhat different than that used in Mr. Hall’s book 
and it might be helpful to have more detailed comments 
concerning particular records. On the other hand, that fea- 
ture is provided somewhat in another way because the au- 
thors state at the outset that none are listed which are not 
recommended. When there are several recordings of the 
same selection, they appear in the order of the authors’ pref- 
erence. This reviewer feels that the book should have a very 
wide usage among music educators. Like any book of its 
type it is impossible for it to be entirely up-to-date for very 
long. For example, some of the song records such as “Our 
Songs” and “Merry Music” are no longer available and some 
of the newest children’s records have not yet found their way 
into the book. This applies particularly to the excellent new 
elementary series by RCA Victor. —Paul W. Mathews 


Metronome Techniques, by Frederick Franz. [New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 52 pp. 

The resources of the metronome are explored in this little 
volume with surprising ingenuity. The study includes an 
analysis of the range of tempo marks in common use, with 
the tabulation of the range of metronome marking for each, 
checking the accuracy of the metronome, its use as an aid in 
learning complicated rhythms, drum rudiments with the 
metronome and many other practical uses for this little in- 
strument. One is impressed by the number of uses discovered 
by the author outside of the ticking accompaniment for five- 
finger exercises and scales. Teachers and students will find 


this little volume interesting, well written, and useful. _ 
—J. Leon Ruddiok 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session 1948 — June 28 to August 6 
Summer School of Church and Choral Music — August 9-21 


A Summer at Northwestern offers... 


@ A wide range of courses leading to the degrees B. Mus., 
B. Mus. Ed., and M. Mus. 


® A distinguished faculty 


© Opportunities on the campus to hear lectures and concerts 
by artist members of the faculty 


© Opportunities to hear the famous summer concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at nearby Ravinia and Grant 
Park 





@ A summer-resort atmosphere on the shore of Lake Michigan 


LUTKIN HALL OF THE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


For bulletin giving detailed information, address the Registrar, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Illinois. For general information address the Director of the Summer Session. 














SEM ey Mn a cara 


A COMPLETE LISTING OF 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 

# MAGNIFICENT MELODIES 
eS FROM “SHOW BOAT’... 


CONCERT BAND 


MAKE BELIEVE — paraphrase by Erik Leidzen 


Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 
ORCHESTRA OL’ MAN RIVER — arranged by Ferde Grofe 
Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
Ol’ MAN RIVER SHOW BOAT SELECTION — arranged by Guy Jones 
SE. 060 a Fe SE $2.00 Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
CHORAL 
VOICE AND PIANO MAKE BELIEVE SAB SATB TT8B TTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
‘ WHY DO 1! LOVE YOU? SAB SATB TTTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
Ol’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE YOU ARE LOVE SAB SATB TTTB SSA 2 port 
WHY DO I LOVE YOU? BILL SSA 
1 STULL SUITS ME © YOU ARE LOVE CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN SSA 
50c each 20¢ each *25¢ 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 
SIMPLIFIED TEACHING CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN ¢ OL’ MAN RIVER 


MAKE BELIEVE © WHY DO I LOVE YOU? 
$1.00 each 





EDITIONS FOR PIANO 


OL’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE 
35¢ each 





STRING QUARTET 
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BAND 

Marche, from “The Love for Three Oranges,” by Serge 
Prokofieff, arr. by Clair W. Johnson. [Chicago: Rubank, 
Inc. Full band $1.75; symphonic $2.75; conductor 35c; 
parts 20c ea.] 

A very practical arrangement of this stirring march 
suitable for Class B bands. All parts printed without key 
signatures, but with required accidentals inserted. Ability 
to play double dotted quarters, rapid groups of five 32nd 
notes, and rapid 16th note figures and repeated notes re- 
quired for successful rendition. Four-line conductor’s 
score clearly edited and printed. Score and parts octavo 
size. Worthy musical content. —Arthur L. Williams 

Entr’acte from Orestes, by Sergius I. Taneiev, arr. by 
Franz Henning. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full 
band $3.50; symphonic $6.00; conductor’s score 50c; other 
parts 30c ea.] 

A splendid composition which possesses both dignity 
and beautiful tonal combinations. It is not difficult and 
should provide contrasting color and interest. Scored for 
complete instrumentation and demands exacting intonation. 

—W. Hines Sims 

O’er Land and Sea, by Edwin Franko Goldman, arr. by 
Erik Leidzen. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Standard 
band $1.00.]} 

A good stirring march—typical of the work of both com- 
poser and arranger. Not difficult. —T. Frank Coulter 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO SOLI 

You Are Free, by Victor Jacobi; One Kiss, by Sigmund 
Romberg; and Dancing in the Dark, by Arthur Schwartz, 
paraphrased by Gregory Stone; Tea for Two, by Vincent 
Youmans, paraphrased by Charles Jaffe. For violin with 
piano accomp’t. [New York: Harms, Inc. 75c ea.]} 

These well-known and well-loved tunes hardly need com- 
ment, but don’t assume that if you know the tunes you know 
these numbers. Note that they are paraphrased by Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Jaffe because this changes an easy, melodious 
tune into something which only the advanced violinist will 
be able to handle. These men have done an excellent job 
in using all the technical tricks of the trade, speaking, of 
course, of the violinists’ trade. You will find double and 
triple stops, fingered harmonics, left-hand pizzicato, extreme- 
ly high ranges and many florid passages which will give the 
well-equipped violinist a great deal of pleasure. These num- 
bers provide him with good arrangements of popular tunes 
which can be used for a variety of occasions. 

—Paul Van Bodegraven 

Soft Strains of Music Drifting, for viola and piano, by 
Johannes Brahms, arr. by William Primrose. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 

_Mr. Primrose is contributing a valuable service to his 
violist colleagues in providing them with attractive solos to 
play. This Brahms arrangement is not technically demand- 
ing, but requires a beautiful tone and command of high 
positions on the A string. —Frances Forster 


Shepherd’s Dance, for violoncello and piano, by Edward 
German, arr. by J. Bernstein. [New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. $1.50.] 

Widely-known dance in graceful, atmospheric style, from 
the Suite. High positions, flexibility, and light tone pre- 
requisites. A very charming piece. Moderately difficult. 

—Paul Rolland 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 

Concerto for 4 Clarinets, by G. Ph. Telemann, transc. 
from “Concerto for 4 Violins” by Eric Simon. [New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. $1.00.] 

My players and I are favorably impressed with this pub- 
lication because of the quality of the music. It is interesting 
and lasting music, effectively arranged for the clarinet quar- 
tet. The condensed score appears on the first clarinet part, 
a feature which is helpful to the first clarinetist when he is 
acting as leader. I do miss the separate conductor’s score, 
however. The three movements are medium-easy. 

—George Waln 

Three Equals for 4 Trombones, by L. van Beethoven, 
adap. for trumpet and three trombones by Emil Kahn. [New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 75c] 

A very effective adaptation for the trombone quartet. It 
was programmed here in Oberlin in June. —George Waln 

Sonate a Trois (No. 17), for two flutes and piano, by J. B. 
Loeillet. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. $1.25.]} 

For several years past we have used this beautiful G minor 
trio in the European edition. It is a pleasure to me to learn 
that Harry Bettoney has again come through with an 
American edition of such a fine number. The Trio is not 
what we would -term technically difficult but it is a soul- 
satisfying classic in four contrasting movements. 

—George Waln 
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Divertimento No. 5, by W. A. Mozart, adap. by Emil Kahn 
for two Bd clarinets, three Bb trumpets, trombone and tim- 
pani (with alt. instruments). [New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp. $1.50.] 

Originally scored for two flutes, five trumpets, and timpani, 
this Divertimento is effectively reduced to the above instru- 
mentation. Four short movements are presented. It is de- 
lightful music. 

{The above also applies to Mozart’s Divertimento No. 6, 
also published by Marks, $1.50. —George Waln 


Minuet, for 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 French horns and 2 bas- 
soons (with alternate instruments), by Franz Schubert. [New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. $1.00.] 

Good music for this combination of instruments is very 
effective. This Minuet has charm. It is not difficult tech- 
nically and will add to the limited repertoire for this instru- 
mentation. We enjoyed performing it recently. The con- 
densed score is contained in the first oboe part. No full 
score is provided. —George Waln 

Chasing the Beat, by Phil Grant, a percussion quartet. 
[New York: Mercury Music Corp. 1 

Written in the modern manner, this composition is a 
needed contribution to drum literature. Catchy rhythms 
present a challenge to the thinking instructor and student 
and study of this number will be profitable to both. About 
grade VI. —John J. Heney 


Three Dances (for two pianos), jig Waltz, Stoop Dance, 
and Whirl, by John Klein. [New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. Set of two copies, $1.50; $1.25; $1.50, re- 
spectively. ] 

These three dances are a welcome addition to the reper- 
toire of original two-piano works. They are in the modern 
idiom without being hopelessly dissonant. The first and last 
of the set are extremely difficult, while the middle number 
gives an interesting rhythmic lilt. —Raymond Burrows 


TUBA METHOD 


Elementary Method for Eb and BBb Tuba, by Harry F. 
Clarke. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.] 

Another in the series of elementary methods written by 
Cleveland directors is this tuba method by Harry F. Clarke. 
Mr. Clarke has developed fine bands at Lincoln High 
School, and is himself a professional string bass player. 
Logical in its presentation, starting out with whole tones 
until a working range is acquired after which the exercises 
become melodic, this book lays the foundation in developing 
the student for band and orchestra playing. —George Waln 


CHORAL MUSIC 

Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago: 

(1) Thanks Be to Thee! by G. F. Handel, arr. by Olaf C. 
Christiansen. Mixed voices, organ or piano accomp’t. 12c. 
Will meet the needs of the small choral group for an anthem 
musically worthy and very easy. Also valuable for the large 
chorus which sometimes sings in unison for the beauty of 
the effect. The use of the different voices for the various 
passages demonstrates the fine musicianship of the arranger. 
Will please the listening audience, and the singers will not 
find it tiring to work very hard to get the proper musical 
effects. 

(2) Awake! Choral from Die Miestersinger, by Richard 
Wagner, arr. by Olaf C. Christiansen. SATB, a cappella. 
12c. The song is brief and thrilling. The quick climaxes 
demand fine musicianship. For mature voices. Difficult, but 
well worth the effort. 

(3) Longing, by Ole Bull, arr. by Morten J. Luvaas. SATB, 
a cappella. 12c. A very beautiful melody and an interesting 
arrangement and lyric which combine to make a truly beau- 
tiful song. It is not easy. The men’s parts give emphasis to 
a pleasing tone. The ladies’ voices are demanding as to 
range and technique. 

(4) Arrangements by Beatrice and Max Krone, from 
Hansel and Gretel, by E. Humperdinck: (1) The Dance in 
the Cottage, (2) Susie, Little Susie, (3) The Song of the 
Dew Fairy, (4) Come, Sing and Dance (Finale). SA or 
SSA, accomp’d. 20c, 15c, 15c, 12c, respectively. These ar- 
rangements of the Humperdinck melodies are easy and versa- 
tile. Every child who loves music will enjoy singing them 
and they have a wide variety of program use. Suitable for 
girls’ and boys’ (unchanged) voices, or the girls’ glee club. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 

M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) The Voice of the Lord, by William Grant Still. SATB, 
with tenor solo, organ accomp’t. 18c. The tenor soloist is 
called upon for three measures of G-sharps and A’s. Church 
choir directors will find some splendid writing in this anthem. 

(2) Angelic Choir, by Robert Goldbeck, transc. by Walter 
Aschenbrenner. SSAA, a cappella. 16c. Includes low F 
for the second alto and high B-flat for soprano. Quite a 
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Piano Excellence-Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of Business Patron Members of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers). 

1. ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, 
(a) A $250.00 Cash Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Fare to New York City, and (c) An audition 
Before an Artist-Judge of international repute, and to the ONE Chosen as MOST OUT- 
STANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, and (e) A Debut Appearance in New York. 

2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTAND- 
ING From Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 

3. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING 
from Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


FIRST RULE GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 
1. A SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Di- 
ploma Winner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 


For detailed information, write: 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 








360 ny ay ME, Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
East Orange, N. J. 
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range. Otherwise a very acceptable arrangement. 

(3) The Humble Heart, an American folk song, choral 
setting by Kenneth Winstead. SATB, accomp’d, 15c. The 
Shakers’ past is being brought forth on the stage and in 
song. This Shaker hymn is very folk-songey. Low E 
hummed for basses is questionable. 

(4) Three Blind Mice, arr. by Walter Aschenbrenner. 
SSAA, a cappella. 16c. An introduction and ending tacked 
onto the old round. Publisher could have saved five pages 
of printing by just saying “Sing the Round.” 

(5) Were You There, Negro spiritual, transc. by J. Harold 
Montague. SSAA, a cappella. 16c. Tessitura is very low 
for second alto and was probably intended for adult use. The 
familiar melody is departed from in the second, third and 
fourth stanzas. —George F. Strickling 


Edward B. Marks Music Corp., New York: 

(1) Cradle Song, by V. Rebikoff. SSA, accomp’d. 25c. 
A very pleasing cradle song. Peaceful and in good style. 
Parts well arranged and singable, middle soprano part in 
major key, providing good contrast. Could be done as so- 
prano solo. Easy. 

(2) The Standard Bearers, by N. Tcherepnin. SATB, a 
cappella. 20c. A short, stirring song in memory of the dead 
soldiers. A good message and music is very suitable. Ex- 
cellent Memorial Day song. Medium difficulty. 

(3) The Devil and the Farmer’s Wife, American folk song, 
arr. by Elie Siegmeister. SATB, accomp’d. 30c. A humor- 
ous New York State ballad. Music very easy, but too much 
of the same thing, rather monotonous. Not difficult, but 
better for older groups. —S. Norman Park 


Leeds Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) At the Gate, Russian folk song, arr. by Alexander 
Goedicke. SATB, with baritone or tenor solo, accomp’d. 
20c. The piano accompaniment is varied enough to make 
this number moderately interesting. Much repetition of 


melody. . 
(2) In Early Spring, by Reinhold Gliere, arr. by George 


Northrup. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. Interesting and effective 
accompaniment. This number could be classed as “easy” 
and is effective for girls’ voices. Melodious with excellent 
arranging. 


(3) O Sima, O Simeon, Russian folk song, arr. by Alex- 
ander Goedicke and George Northrup. SSA, with optional 
violin obbligato, accomp’d. 16c. Tuneful and well suited for 
girls’ voices. Violin obbligato not difficult. 

(4) Tartar Song, by Anton Arensky, arr. by George 
Northrup. SSA, accomp’d. 1l6c. This number is not diffi- 
cult and the accompaniment definitely enhances the some- 
what simple melody. Short soprano solos and also short 
soprano and contralto duet. Lends itself to nice dynamic 
changes. —Andrew G. Loney 


Lorenz Publishing Company, Dayton: 


(1) Oh, for a Heart of Calm Repose! by Lee Rogers. 
SATB, with tenor and soprano solos, accomp’d. 12c. A 


lovely arrangement of the old tune “Geer” by Greatorex. 
— melody, singable, easy voice parts. Effective amen 
at end. ° 

(2) Praise to the Lord, by Richard Wagner, arr. by Ellen 
Jane Lorenz. SATB, accomp’d. 14c. An excellent choral 
arrangement of the famous march from Tannhauser. Al- 
ways stirring and uplifting. Good for general use in church 
choir, especially good for commencement programs for 
school choruses. 

(3) The Twenty-third Psalm, by John M. Ralsey. SATB, 
with alto, baritone, and tenor solos, accomp’d. 12c. An 
easy and simple setting of this Psalm. Voice parts good. 
General use. —S. Norman Park 


FILM REVIEWS 


John Sebastion, Harmonicist, 10 min.; 16 mm.; black and 
white. [Rental, Pictorial Films Inc., NYC.} 

This is the only film known to the reviewer that presents 
the harmonica as a solo instrument together with one of 
America’s foremost harmonicists as performing artist. Albert 
Malver is the accompanist. 

The film shows stage and close-up views of the performer 
which include full face and profile position of mouth and 
hands on the harmonica. 

There are several views of the hands in producing a 
vibrato. The shift rod which governs the chromatics comes 
in for its share of attention. The technique necessary to 
play a harmonica artistically is made quite evident. Sebas- 
tion’s tone is organ-like and his playing is that of an artist. 

Compositions presented are: Bourree-Bach, Larghetto-Bach, 
Inca Dance-Sebastion. 

The film has value. Suggestions for its use: Study of 
Bach, Indian music, and form. Best suited for elementary 
and junior high schools. —Grace V. Wilson 


Kenneth Spencer, Basso, 10 min.; 16 mm.; black and 
white. [Rental, Pictorial Films, Inc., NYC.] 

The artist presents the following songs: “Passing By,” 
Purcell; “O, No John,” English Folk Song; “Deep River,” 
and “Every Time I Feel the Spirit.” Jonathan Brice is at 
the piano. The film shows both stage and close-up views of 
the singer. 

To the reviewer the film has real merit. Spencer’s sing- 
ing is an exemplification of an exceptionally good voice, ex- 
cellent diction, interpretative ability, and pleasing stage 
presence. His voice suggests that of Paul Robeson. 

Recommended uses are: folk songs, negro spirituals, the 
bass voice, diction and mood. 

The film will be enjoyed from upper grades through high 
school. —Grace V. Wilson 


Arturo Toscanini, documentary film sometimes entitled 
Hymn to the Nations, reviewed in the November-December 
1947 Journal, is no longer available from the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library. The film, however, may still be ob- 
tained from Mayer and Burstyn. 





HE SERIOUS APPROACH to evaluation of the efficacy of 

film, and more particularly music film, is a most en- 

couraging factor in the development of educational film. 
We wish to call attention to several praiseworthy programs 
of study. 

In a recent copy of Educational Screen you can find an 
account of the work of the Human Engineering Section, 
Special Devices Center of Office of Naval Research, United 
States Navy. The chief focus of this work is at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Other projects are going on at Ohio, 
Yale, University of Chicago, and Ohio State. 

At Pennsylvania State College a group consisting of psy- 
chologists, educators, and motion-picture personnel are 
meeting regularly in an attempt to evaluate the efficacy of 
film in “communicating meanings and changing behavior.” 
The first job in this larger task has been to collect and 
evaluate existing information bearing on instructional effec- 
tiveness of film, and the second job is to design experi- 
mental procedures for solving and testing assumptions re- 
lated to the use of film. This work has financial backing 
from the U. S. Navy and endorsement and guidance from 
leading educators. 





FILM NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Of even more immediate significance to the musical scene 
is the work of the Yale Committee, in which the MENC is 
cooperating. Music educators of the nation received first- 
hand information from representatives of this committee 
at the Detroit meeting of the MENC in April. One of the 
big problems faced by this committee has been that of ade- 
quate evaluation of existing film as well as method. 


A state-wide program of study is under way in Nebraska 
under the joint guidance and help of the University of Ne- 
braska and Teaching Films Custodians. The University of 
Nebraska has taken a worthy step forward in a special 
bulletin released recently which contains the evaluation of 
forty sound films in music, based on the collective judg- 
ment of the School of Music staff. 

These attempts at various centers throughout the country 
are indicative of a healthy questioning on the use of film. 
Since our development has been slow, the answers turned 
in by these committees will shape the plan of new film and 
serve as guides to music teachers approaching the use of 
film for the first time. The Journat will offer results 
from these studies as they are released. 

—JameEs F. NICKERSON 
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OPERETTA 
BEHIND CASTLE WALLS (In Old Mex- 
ico) — An operetta for grade schools in 
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Beginners 


Piano Class in High School 


DORAH DOOLEY O'NEILL 





over, and once more I relax with a 

thankful sigh. Some years ago 
when I was presented with the assign- 
ment of starting a piano class in high 
school—to be frank, I had my doubts. 
How could it be done, musically speak- 
ing? How was one to grade such a 
group? Now I can’t remember all my 
doubts and fears, but through some ten 
years of progress by the trial and error 
method it has become increasingly clear 
to me that such classes fill a definite need 
in the music programs of our public high 
schools and that their effect is more far- 
reaching than one can imagine. 

Perhaps if I tell you just how we go 
about it and the results we achieve it will 
mean more to you than abstract prin- 
ciples. 

In my room there are four pianos and 
twenty-four manual but silent keyboards. 
Therefore, the beginning class is limited 
to twenty-four students who have had 
little or no previous piano instruction. 
The class, open to all grades, appeals 
to a wide range of students, and there- 
fore it is apt to be a very mixed group, 
though often there is a predominance of 
seniors, and more surprising—of boys. 
The students are required to purchase 
their own piano books, as I want them 
to be kept and also written in. The very 
first week we achieve at least one simple 
exercise, one hand at a time, and the 
main chords and scale of that key. The 
pleasure expressed in the faces of these 
young people at even this little always 
touches me. They are old enough to 
really want to learn piano now, and cor- 
respondingly eager to work at it. 

In the first semester we manage to 
pretty well cover the beginners’ book used 
by the class, to read at a fairly good rate 
of speed the first five flat and five sharp 
keys and their main chords. We acquire 
a musical vocabulary and have quizzes 
on the meaning of these words as well as 
constant drills on reading and fingering. 
The students add their own bass to sev- 
eral melodies, try writing an original 
melody or two, and some transposition. 

Within the fifty minutes of actual class 
time, by having two students at each real 
piano, I am able as a rule to get every- 
one up twice. In addition, those stu- 
dents who have no piano at home are al- 
lowed to take a forty-minute practice 
period at school, unless as in a few 
cases they have no time for it. Even 
then they manage to practice at the 
homes of relatives and friends whenever 
possible. Every Monday I check their 
outside practice cards which are signed 
by their parents or anyone else where 
they may practice. They take this very 
seriously (it was a class suggestion, by 
the way) and while I really have no way 
of checking their accuracy, results on the 
whole seem to tie in with the time spent. 

After the first few weeks I introduce 
solo day, when each student is required 
to play alone. At first most of them 
are very nervous but I comment publicly 
on only the favorable points of their per- 
formance, and as a reward for their 
efforts give them a chance to hear a few 
records or play for them myself or even 
pass a box of candy. In a short time 
most of them rather look forward to 


Were another piano recital is safely 


solo day and I can publicly start grading 
them on tone, fingering, position, etc. 
Solo-from-memory days quickly follow 
and they alternate with solo performance 
of oalen (they like to play them, perhaps 
because this is the only technical work 
presented as such), both hands (only one 
octave at first), and written and oral 
quizzes on what we have tried to learn. 
| try to give enough variety to our pro- 
gram to keep their enthusiasm in high 
gear and still make haste slowly. Once 
in a while when our efforts seem to bog 
down I will stop whatever we are doing 
and play some records of any of the 
great artists, explaining as we listen. 
It is wise to avoid any occasion for dis- 
couragement. 

Shortly after solo days begin I find the 
level of accomplishments to average into 
about three groups. Let us say A, B, 
and C. Explaining that I expect more 
of those who have more time, and per- 
haps some experience, I proceed to just 
about double the assignments for the first 
group, A, and to lessen it for the C 
group. I find they learn more from 
constantly trying new material rather 
than drilling on repeated assignments, 
but to avoid having the C group lag be- 
hind I allow them to skip some of the 
material assigned to the faster group. A 
student is free to move from one group 
to another. An A student who has been 
absent may drop back to the B group, or 
a B student who has been lazy may work 
up to the A group. I try to give extra 
help to the ones in the C group; often 
an A student will coach some of them too. 
This is the only practical way I have 
found of teaching a class and not retard- 
ing the more able students. However, 
no one is idle; while one group is at the 
pianos the others are working at their 
keyboards, and the power of concentra- 
tion they achieve is remarkable. I have 
found that I cannot give them too much 
praise and encouragement, but after all it 
is the joy of music that keeps them 
pegging away, although the stimulus of 
class effort is very apparent. No matter 
what the discord may be I recognize the 
effort behind it. At the end of the se- 
mester, some five months in all, we cul- 
minate our efforts by giving an evening 
recital open to the public, and though I 
never make it compulsory to do so, there 
are very few students who prefer not 
to take part. Usually there are a few 
duets. This year two friends, football 
heroes at that, wowed them with “Oh, 
Susannah.” Because we have a large 
enrollment, about 3,000, some of these 
students have never taken part in any 
school performance before, and it means 
a great deal to them. They choose their 
own announcer. We daren’t have printed 
programs for last-minute changes invari- 
ably occur. They listen to one another's 
selections and offer the most sincere 
criticism. I dress the stage up in all 
the floral decoration possible, they dress 
themselves up and drag families and 
friends to hear them. The next day we 
always celebrate with a party. 

The main value of the recital of course 
is the sense of achievement and the self 
confidence it gives the student. The in- 
centive to go on to further accomplish- 
ment is definitely increased. I empha- 
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touch of the different, you need the new, catchy compositions by 
HERB FRED which are setting off riots of applause... . 
Full Bd. Sym. Bd. 


Fantasy on an American Air ........... $4.00 $6.00 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger $2.50 $4.00 
Skip to My Lou ....... $2.50 $4.00 
OE lL 
These new band compositions have drawn enthusiastic written 


and spoken comment from leading band directors. You find 
out why the moment you direct them yourself. 


Send now for your on approval copies 
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Sir George Grove 
RALPH HILL 





HE AMATEUR musician has always 

played an important part in English 

music. He provided the essential back- 
ground to the Tudor scene, which has 
been called the Golden Age of English 
music. Again, English choirs and brass 
bands, which flourished so richly during 
the nineteenth century and continue to 
do so today, are essentially amateurish in 
constitution. Among individual amateur 
musicians who contributed something of 
lasting value to English music research 
was Sir George Grove, whose name is 
perpetuated by his famous Dictionary of 
Music Musicians. 

Although George Grove, who was born 
at Clapham, England, on August 13, 
1820, was trained as an engineer and 
practiced his profession for a number 
of years, he was brought up to love and 
also to practice music as an amateur. At 
the age of thirty he became the Secre- 
tary of the Society of Arts and decided 
to give up engineering and devote him- 
self to the service of the arts. But, of 
all the arts, music was to him the most 
important, and in 1852 he was appointed 
secretary to the Crystal Palace syndicate. 
Two years later the Crystal Palace was 
opened, and after a few months a reg- 
ular series of symphony concerts was 
established every Saturday afternoon 
under the conductorship of August 
Manns. 

It was Manns who suggested to Grove 
that he should write an article on Mozart 
to be inserted in the program as an 
introduction to the special concert to 
commemorate the master’s birthday in 
1856. “After that, as the Saturday con- 
certs progressed, I went on week by 
week,” said Grove. “I wrote about the 
symphonies and concertos because | 
wished to try and make them clear to 
myself, and to discover the secret of 
the things that charmed me so; then from 
that sprang a wish to make other ama- 
teurs see it in the same way.” For over 
forty seasons Grove contributed most of 
the notes in the analytical programs, 
and these became the model for all fu- 
ture annotators. His notes on the nine 
symphonies of Beethoven created such a 
demand that years later Grove extended 
them and published them together as a 
book, «hich remains today one of the 
outstan ‘ing studies of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies in the English language. 

One of Grove’s most important con- 
tributions to the English world of music 
was his famous Dictionary, which he was 
commissioned to edit by the well-known 
firm of book publishers, Macmillan & 
Co., of whose magazine Grove had been 
the editor for some years past. Grove 
had already proved his worth as a biblio- 
grapher when he assisted in the compila- 
tion of a Dictionary of the Bible. In the 
Dictionary of Music Grove not only se 
cured the services of some of the finest 
musical scholars in Europe, but himself 
contributed several of the most important 
articles such as those on Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and Schubert, which are still 
given pride of place in the latest edi 
tion of 1940. 

While at work on his article on Schv- 
bert, Grove was anxious to obtain as 
much information as he could about the 
unpublished and unknown works of this 
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composer. The obvious source was 
Spino, one of the leading music pub- 
lishers in Vienna, who sent him_ the 
manuscript of the “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and the incidental music to the 
play Rosamunde, both of which received 
their first performance in England at 
the Crystal Palace. The Rosamunde 
music, however, was incomplete, and in 
1867 Grove visited Vienna with his 
friend Arthur Sullivan, the famous com- 
poser of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
to try to discover the missing parts, 
and any other manuscript of Schubert 
that might be of musical value. He 
tells us that “Spino the magnificent has 
behaved like a prince . . . We have got 
from him three more pieces of Rosa- 
munde music, an overture, a Stabat 
Mater, a Trio for Violin, etc. .. An- 
other man who has the reputation of 
being a cross-grained curmudgeon has 
been all kindness and we have now 
from him, here on the table, two grand 
symphonies and a lovely overture. Also 
I have got every information about all 
the other symphonies.” 

Nevertheless, Grove and Sullivan had 
still been unsuccessful in achieving the 
main object of their visit, the discovery 
of the complete Rosamunde music: there 
were still several missing numbers. Just 
before they were about to leave Vienna 
they had a rare piece of luck. They 
called on a certain Dr. Schneider, who 
was in possession of numerous old 
manuscripts of various unimportant and 
important composers, including Schubert. 
After thanking him for the assistance 
he had already given them, the conversa- 
tion again turned to the Rosamunde 
music and Dr. Schneider said that he 
believed he had at one time possessed a 
copy or sketch of the complete music. 
Grove then asked whether he might 
make a final search in the cupboard where 
the manuscripts were kept. After some 
time Grove emerged covered in dust 
having discovered at the back of the 
cupboard a bundle of music-books black 
with the undisturbed dust of nearly half 
acentury. Imagine his delight when he 
found that the bundle consisted of the 
part-books of the whole of the Rosa- 
munde music which had last been used 
at the second performance in 1823. Grove 
and Sullivan sat up until two o'clock in 
the morning copying all the missing 
parts, and after their exhausting work 
Grove says that they indulged in a 
game of leap-frog to celebrate their suc- 
cess | 
_In July 1878 the Prince of Wales pre- 
sided over a meeting held at Marl- 
borough House in London “for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
advancement of the art of music in the 
United Kingdom by establishing a Col- 
lege of Music on a more permanent and 
extended basis than any existing in- 
stitution.” Four years later the scheme 
was launched and a considerable sum of 
money was received, largely owing to 
Grove’s excellent organizing abilities. The 
result was that Grove was appointed 
Director of the Royal College of Music, 

don, which was opened by the Prince 
of Wales on May 7, 1883. 

Sir George Grove remained the in- 
Spiring Director of the Royal College 
of Music until October 1894 when at the 
age of seventy-four his health began to 
fail him and he was obliged to retire. 
After a long and distressing illness he 
died on May 28, 1900. 
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IN MINNESOTA? 


You'll enjoy the land of 10,000 lakes! Yes, 
and what’s more you'll appreciate the added 
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NEW MUSIC at... 


SCHMITT’S llth ANNUAL 
MUSIC MATERIALS CLINIC 
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We want to introduce you to the 
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green tint that makes it glareless and 
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“TIME 1S ON YOUR SIDE — IF YOU USE IT WISELY.’’ 
Invest your vacation with pleasure and profit at the 
Third Annual 


acific Music Cam 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





On the beautiful College of the Pacific Campus 
June 22 to August 1, 1948 
High School — College — and Graduate levels 


BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 


Pacific Music Camp in its first two seasons scored a tr d , ca 
pacity enrollments, amazing accomplishments. Doubling all facilities and equipment 
for the 1948 season. 


FAMED GUEST CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS 


VLADIMIR and CONSTANTINE BAKALEINIKOFF, PETER W. DYKEMA, RALPH 
J. PETERSON, GEORGE BARR, FRANK MANCINI and others. 


OPERA AND OPERETTA 


Study performance and production under JOHN DAGGETT HOWELL and LEO 
KOPP, formerly with Chicago Opera Company. 





Enrollments already coming in, Write David T. Lawson, Dir., Pacific 
now for bulletins to: Music Camp, Stockton 27, 
Calif. 
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use GREISLA COLORTIONE REEDS 


PLASTIC WITH THE VIBRANCY OF CANE 
° Economy «Longer playing life « Fine playing qualities 
With a COLORTONE Reed on your mouthpiece, your instrument will 
always be in top playing shape. A distinctive color distinguishes the play- 
ing strength and every reed is accurately surfaced and‘ graduated by the 


COLORTONE process. 


COLORTONE plastic reeds are superior to cane in their moisture-resis- 
tant qualities and answer many a troublesome reed problem. On sale at 
most good music stores or order from us direct. 


Clarinet Reeds $.60 Alto Sax Reeds $.75 Tenor Sax Reeds $.90 
The Color Tells the Strength MAY m414\MH 14aRiH,| Mfg. Co. 


Be sure to wae color a Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
RED—Medium So WHITE—Medium Dept. ME , 60 Broadway 218 So. Wabash Avenue 
BLUE—Medium Hord Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Chicago 4, III 
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From Readers 





Shocked by the Enchanted 
Glass 


READ in your recent issue* the ar- 

ticle “What Do We See in the En- 

chanted Glass?” by Mr. Beattie and 
frankly was a little perturbed at many 
of the conclusions drawn therefrom. 
I feel, judging from what I read, that 
many of us are beginning to make too 
distinct the difference between music 
education and musicianship. 

My principal objection to the article 
as a whole lies in the fact that there 
seems to be an unwarranted assump- 
tion that if something is new it is 
better. I refer specifically to Mr. 
Beattie’s discussion of electronic in- 
struments and their coming influence 
on school music. I personally would 
hate to see a future in which a con- 
cert program is determined by AC or 
DC. Electric instruments have their 
place but to carry this assumption to 
its conclusion would imply that we 
discard nine-tenths of the music which 
has been written and which has seemed 
to have been emotionally worthwhile. 

A second point on which I do not 
see eye to eye with Mr. Beattie lies 
in his peculiar conclusion that the 
music of today is represented by the 
work done by Fred Waring. It may 
be true that in technique Mr. Waring 
has much to offer, but in context his 
contributions seem to be in realiza- 
tion of what pleases a great mass of 
people and what must be done to 
hold an audience long enough for a 
commercial announcement to be read. 

In conclusion, it seems Mr. Beattie 
forgets that we must include in our 
music curriculum the standard works 
as written and loved by many genera- 
tions. Certainly, novelties and pander- 
ing to the public do not constitute an 
advance in music education but a 
retrogression. Music is real and its 
message is made up of things said for 
many centuries, not the latest wise- 
crack. If English teachers felt as he 
seems to, we had best discard our 
program of reading the classics and 
substitute the latest comic book with 
emphasis on Superman. . 

These few words can only begin 
to express my shock on reading an 
article of this kind and I felt it im- 
perative to state the opposite viewpoint 
which, alas, is stated all too seldom. 
If we must be up-to-date, let us be 
so in the music we present, not in 
the techniques in which they are pre- 
sented. 

—A pert SEAY, Associate Professor 
of Music, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Author’s Comment 


Had Mr. Seay given a more thought- 
ful reading of “The Enchanted Glass,” 
he might have realized that the pur- 
pose of the article was to induce read- 
ers to look forward rather than back- 
ward. Since the article was written, 
two new electronic organs have been 
introduced. There are practically no 


*September-October 1947. 
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— standard upright pianos in production 
today. Ultinately, their place may 
be taken by electronic pianos. Whether 
we like it or not, we face a future that VOCAL TECHNIC 
will include instruments with tones 
vase amplified electronically. 
Mr. Beattie did not reach “the pe- : : : — 
culiar conclusion that the music of to- (A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
od day is represented by the work of 
Fred Waring.” That “peculiar con- » 
clusion” is Mr. Seay’s incorrect in- yY 
terpretation of what Mr. Beattie did 
- say. I can take or leave Fred War- Peter Tkach 
En- ing’s techniques. Many of them I 
and leave since they are designed for a 
— special purpose for which I have little ; 
os use. However, his group sings in A thoroughly new vocal method for the individual or class embodying 
that English that can be understood. That every phase of voice production, intonation, diction, and sight singing. 
bee I take, Further, the group frequently Each underlying principle is clearly illustrated with examples and vocalises 
2 designed to improve both the individual and the choir. 
ticle a yh all eat an Bach’s great The teacher's manual includes all the material of the student book plus 
here cantatas were written for performance the piano ge Samay si to - songs, and teaching suggestions for 
mp- by chorus with accompaniments, presenting the various fundamentals. 
Me though many choral directors seem Student Book 50c Teacher's Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 
— not to know that. A forward look 
= will prompt wider use of choral music ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 
ore written today, in our country, with 
ould texts in our language. Inclusion of NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. - PUBLISHER 
x” any good new material in choral pro- 223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
ee grams will supplement rather than sup- 
heir plant standard literature. 
n to —JouHNn W. BEATTIE 
we 
hich ~~ 
med Some Reminiscences of 
ne Sateen FINE ARTS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
not ; 
= ust in my hands is a copy of the Spencer Green, M. Mus. Jay Hinshaw, M. Mus, 
the 1948 New England Music Festival ee : : saistration” 
the Orchestra, Chorus and Band pro- 20 years in teaching and administration 
may gram from South Portland, Maine. 
ring This truly beautiful book is a far cry ANNOUNCING: 
oe from the little pamphlets which once 
1Za- sufficed for the annual program of the : rvi limi e field of 
a SUVA. Camntiaesis tse dun t A new personalized —* b ce ted to th 
> to someone and so I would suggest Host ine /irts 
or a Chairman Daniel F. Mahoney and Co- O , 1, 1948 
ead. chairman Mrs. E. Lester Blake first, pening June 1, 
attie although just who on the Local Com- : - : : 
our mittee, among others, should be given Teachers of Music, Art, Drama, Speech: Let us help you in finding 
orks commendation it is difficult for the the position you want. Send now for enrollment information. 
era- outsider to determine. I am hopeful . — 
der- [} — that additional copies of the program College and Public School Administrators: We understand your 
e an ae —~ available so that Journal need. Let us serve you by presenting qualified teachers for 
it a readers who are interested may secure H i 
| its them and learn for themselves why aa consideration. 
| for this reader is so impressed with all ‘ 
vise- the content and artistic layout, begin- Fine Arts Placement Service 
s he ning with the letter from the Maine 
our — Governor, Horace Hildreth, and end- 1209 Kimball Bidg. 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
and ing with the beautiful offset of the - ee 
with South Portland sea scene, Chicago 4, Illinois 
; It is interesting to note that some of 
egin the pioneers in the New England Fes- 
yan tival Association are still active. I 
im- notice the name of Howard T. Pierce, 
oe president, and Paul E. Wiggin, execu- 
Jom. tive secretary. Other leaders are: 
s be § Madeline Perazzi, president of the MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 
t in Maine Music Educators Association; $3.50 postpaid 
pre- Adrian Holmes of Vermont, long ac- 


tive, often as host; and Mrs. Walter Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

ossOr Butterfield, who still is the Dean of 
In- Discipline since her first indoctrination 
in 1925. Other state presidents, some of 

them newcomers and some of them 

not so new, are: Ralph Schoonmaker 








Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 


of Massachusetts, Elizabeth C. Sonier WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 
ight; of Connecticut and Charles A. Wood- Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind 
ass, MEY president of the New Hampshire or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 
pur- MEA who directed the Chorus. Robert 
-ead- = Sault of Lawrence, associate direc- Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
yack- or of the Festival Orchestra, is an- 
tten, other pioneer in the festival develop- ARE YOU AVAILABLE? 


ot FR ay HR ~ DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE? 


y no — band was one of the first from New . . 
| England to achieve national status If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 


along with the band from Gloucester 
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These works by America’s 
foremost composers repre- 
sent the true American 
music. Their popularity Is 
attested to by fine record- 
ings and repeatedly success- 
ful performances on radio 
and at concerts 
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ROBBINS MODERN CONCERT SERIES 
For School Bands 






DEEP PURPLE 


Composed by Peter De Rose 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


ON THE TRAIL 
From the “Grand Canyon Suite” 
Composed by Ferde Grofé 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MARDI GRAS 
From the “Mississippi Suite” 
Composed by Ferde Grofé 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MANHATTAN SERENADE 


Composed by Louis Alter 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 
Composed by Malneck-Signorelli 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


STREET SCENE 


Composed by Alfred Newman 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


NOCTURNE 
From “Two American Sketches” 
Composed by Thomas Griselle 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MARCH 
From “Two American Sketches” 
Composed by Thomas Griselle 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


SONG OF THE BAYOU 


Composed by Rube Bloom 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MARCHE SYMPHONIQUE 


Composed and scored for band by 
Domenico Savino 
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back in the early days of the national 
interstate contests. 


I see that Paul E. Wiggin, whom we 
first knew as a director of one of the top 
bands in New England, is now, with his 
wife, director of the New England Music 
Camp, which came into being as the 
Eastern Music Camp shortly after the 
National Music Camp was founded at 
Interlochen. Books could be written 
about this incident. 


I am interested also in the conductor 
statistics of the festival groups. New 
England being what it is, one could 
expect to find evidence of satisfaction 
with that which is satisfactory; thus 
eleven listings of engagements of Con- 
ductor Findlay, eight of Butterfield and 
seven of Wiggin, all preceding the later 
listings of Wassell, Woodbury and Dorr. 
The two lone invaders of the territory 
were Bryant, chorus director in 1933, and 
Cheyette, orchestra director in 1940. 
Perhaps I should mention also my 
friend, Raymond Leach of Wellesley, 
who was director of the 1948 New 
England Band, just as should be men- 
tioned some of the others not new- 
comers but new in the area of this 
reminiscent writing. 

The New England Music Festival 
Association was organized in 1924 and 
held its first festival in 1925 under the 
management of the Advertising Club 
of Boston. (The second meeting in 
1926 was managed by the Rotary Club 
of Boston.) The Association was the 
outgrowth of the Boston Music Week 
Committee, of which Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher was chairman. Other 
leaders in the movement which devel- 
oped the Association, which has long 
since been established as one of the 
fixtures in New England school music 
circles, were: Harry E. Whittemore, 
deceased, who was then director of 
music in Somerville, Mass.; Walter H. 
Butterfield, now retired but then di- 
rector of music education in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and president of 
the MENC 1932-34; Francis Findlay, 
chairman of the music department in 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music; W. Deane Preston and C. V. 
Buttelman. The latter was the first 
executive secretary of the Association 
and the former his successor. Subse- 
quent executive secretaries were John 
E. C. Merker and Paul E. Wiggin. 


Many others should be mentioned in 
connection with the early days of the 
New England Music Festival Associa- 
tion. A few of them come to mind: 
Elbridge Pitcher, director of Music in 
Brunswick, Maine; Dorothy Marden, 
director of music in Waterville, Maine, 
who won one of the first prizes of- 
fered by the Association for taking the 
largest number of students the longest 
distance to the 1925 festival; James 
Price, director of instrumental music 
in Hartford, Conn., whose orchestra 
was the first to win top honors in the 
1926 festival, and who later became one 
of the leading adjudicators of the area; 
Elbridge Newton, now deceased, then 
music head of Ginn & Company. Gladys 
Pitcher, member of the editorial staff of 
C. C. Birchard and Company, and, of 
course, the late Clarence Birchard, 
himself, always solidly behind any pro- 
gressive movement. One must not 
forget people like Daniel Tierney, the 
present director of music in the Boston 
Public Schools, who was one of the 
first, along with Walter Butterfield and 
others, to show what can be done by 
well-trained high school a cappella 
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New Choral Works 


Lullaby 
and 
Jwilight 


These are tender, sensitive and melodic 
— works which have universal ap- 
Reference copies available. 

; ae - each 
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FANTASIA 


ANDREA ROLLAND 
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by Eric Greenwood 
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AMERICAN RHAPSODY 


by Eric Greenwood 


Full Band ..$6.00 Sym. Band .$7.50 
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by Joseph FP. Welsh 


Full Band ~$1.00 


Chorus —— _ .15 
Voice & Piano .50 Sym. Band ~$1.25 


Send for our new thematic catalogue. 
Order directly or from your dealer. 


Educational Publishing 
Corporation 
200 Bleecker St., New York 12 
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choirs. Then there were William C. 
Crawford, headmaster of the Boston 
Trade School, a one-man powerhouse; 
Harriette M. Perkins, director of 
music in Malden, Mass., deceased; 
Grace G. Pierce, then of Arlington, 
later of Lowell Teachers College; 
Maude Howes of Quincy, out of whose 
school came the first high school stu- 
dent string quartet in the United 
States; Mary C. Donovan of Green- 
wich, Conn., whose influence was being 
felt even in those days. Then, there 
was our friend from Fitchburg, J. 
Edward Bouvier, whose enthusiasm 
was matched by that of his singers. 

It is my recollection that the story 
of the New England Music Festival 
Association was told in earlier issues 
of the MENC Yearbook. I can find 
only Harry E. Whittemore’s article in 
the 1934 volume in which he describes 
the New England classification plan— 
one of the most advanced and educa- 
tionally sound plans for classification 
and entry in interstate final contests 
which I have ever seen. It is signifi- 
cant that the plan was too advanced 
for the New England friends who first 
advocated it, and soon after 1934 the 
New England Association retreated to 
the commonplace and relatively safe 
plans and schedules which are extant 
in most parts of the country. I ear- 
nestly recommend to anyone interested 
a review of the plan which will be 
found on pages 278-283 in the 1934 
Yearbook. 

More power to the NEMFA, and 
warm congratulations to those who 
have been responsible for its leader- 
ship all of these years and who have 
made it one of the venerable institu- 
tions, so far as the history of school 
music is concerned.—Z. PortER WRIGHT 





ATTENTION 


Student Members 








This issue of the JourNAL is delivered 
to your home address, as will be the 
next issue (the 1948-49 “Preview” num- 
ber). Also to be mailed to you soon at 
the same address (as imprinted on the 
back of your membership card) will be 

r copy of the first issue of the 

ENC “Collegiate Newsletter.” Be sure 
to notify MENC Headquarters, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
if you wish summer mailings sent to an 
address other than that given on the 
back of your card. 

Thirty-seven chapters have been in- 
stated since the list of chapters was pub- 
lished in the previous issue of the 
JournaL. This brings the total number 
of chapters to 154 with a total enroll- 
ment of 2,681. 

_The next issue of the Journat (“Pre- 
view” number) will publish a list of the 
chapters not included in the first report. 
Also to be included in the issue will be 
contributions from student members. 

Correction: Due to an error in the 
record department, only one chapter was 
listed for Cincinnati in the February- 
March JourNAL, whereas there are two 
—College of Music of Cincinnati (24 
members; Elizabeth M. Taylor, spon- 
sor), and the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music (57 members; Sarah Y. Cline, 
Sponsor). Apologies to the students and 
sponsors of the MENC Chapters of the 
two distinguished Cincinnati music 
schools. 
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Successful 
Procedures 


Choral Teaching 
at the Junior High School Level 





A new book written to help you solve the 
problems you meet every day in teaching adoles- 
cents. Genevieve A. Rorke puts into the book 
her many years of teaching experience. She 
tells how all of the many challenging problems 
can be met successfully. In a concise, easy-to-follow style, she presents 

rocedures that work. Perfect for teacher-training classes — a “refresher” 
‘or the experienced teacher — a book that shows the up-and-coming young 
teacher how to succeed. $2.00, postpaid. 








The School Music Conductor 


Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert Wilson give you down-to- 
earth procedures which bring successful results in organizing, teaching, and 
conducting music. There are pointers on score reading; successful re- 
hearsal plans; how to present well-balanced programs; suggestions for 
grading, stimulating, and holding student interest. This will help 
you in your daily classroom work. $2.00, postpaid. 


How to Teach Music to Children 


Invaluable plans and suggestions for the classroom teacher in the 
elementary grades and particularly in ungraded schools. The book is chock 
full of ideas, hints, plans, songs, and other materials of great assistance in 
helping the eee om teacher present music so that it is under- 
— and appreciat Nearly 100 songs are also included. $1.60, post- 


pai 


Lead a Song! 


A manual, based on the practical experiences of Harry Robert Wilson, 
directed at the problems of the community song leader with specific helps 
to solve these problems. The book has Sepuae an indispensable part of 
many music directors’ equipment. It tells what to do. It tells how to get 
any assembly to sing for the fun of singing. It is specific. It is practical. 
It is inspirational. Plentifully illustrated, including many examples of songs. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Copies will be sent on approval to music educators. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


432 $. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














1867 81st ANNIVERSARY YEAR 1948 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld Rudolph Ganz, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and National Association of Schools of Music 


Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. 


The College takes pleasure in announcing the return engagement of 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


Past President, and First Vice-President, Music Educators National Conference 
as Guest Chairman of the Department of Music Education for 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 21 to July 31 
Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 
64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ORIGINAL 
EXERCISES 


In Unison 


for 


BAND. 


and 


ORCHESTRA 
By 
GROVER C. YAUS 


and 


ROY M. MILLER 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 
FOR TEACHING 


Division of Measure 
Tempos and Rhythms 
with 
Warm up — Tune up 
and 


Scale Exercises 


Published for 
All BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTS 
Piano $1.00 


Any other part — 60c 


BELWIN, Inc. 


43 W. 23rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Answers 





Music Films. In the April issue of 
the New Jersey Educational Review, 
we noted with keen interest an article 
entitled “Motion Pictures for Music” 
by Marion Constable. As we are in 
the process of expanding the films in 
our distribution library dealing with 
educational music, we are constantly 
searching for new productions and the 
sources from where they can be ob- 
tained. As Miss Constable points out, 
most of the music films are outdated 
and the 16mm industry is in consider- 
able need of new productions, par- 
ticularly in the field of appreciation 
and the scienceof music. If you are 
aware of any new releases, or con- 
templated productions, we would be 
most appreciative of any information 
you care to send us.—S.M.\ 

{S.M.M. was provided with the 
names and addresses of several per- 
sons, including the national chairman 
of the MENC Committee on Films in 
Music Education, Mrs. Helen C. Dill, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., with whom di- 
rect contact may be made regarding 
the latest information in this field. 
Interested Journal readers are invited 
to submit any information they may 
have to offer, which will be forwarded 
to this inquirer. ] 


Pre-College Music Course. A con- 
servatory of music has recently been 
opened in our vicinity. The director 
of the school has asked me for an 
opinion on a pre-college course which 
might be of help for prospective public 
school music students, i.e., work which 
would give them more of a background 
than high school harmony, music ap- 
preciation, etc. I am endeavoring to 
think the thing through in terms of 
conducting, ear-training, and _ sight 
reading. Do you have anything in 
your files that would be of help to me? 
The thing is a new field, certainly. 
Do you think it practical? Could one 
include the philosophy of music edu- 
cation?—J.E.L. 

{William R. Sur, chairman of the 
Music Education Research Council, 
answered J.E.L. as follows: A pre- 
college course for prospective school 
music majors should include an inte- 
grated course in music theory (music 
fundamentals, ear-training, keyboard 
harmony, etc.), and an important part 
of such a curriculum should be the 
work offered in applied music. Any- 
thing which is done to strengthen the 
musicianship of the student before he 
enters his professional training would 
be most appropriate. The course 
should be established to meet the ac- 
cepted standards as set forth in the 
bulletin published by the National 
Association of Schools of Music, 
“Specimen Examinations for Applied 
Music at the Secondary Level for Use 
in Construction of Courses of Study 
and Evaluating Outcomes.” (Address 
the secretary of the NASM, Burnet C. 
Tuthill, Southwestern College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, for a copy of the 
bulletin.) 

There would be a place for a guid- 
ance course that might be called 
“School Music As a Career.” In such 
a course, the student would become 
familiar with the aims of school music, 


current practices, the qualifications 
needed for success in the field, history 
and philosophy upon which music edu- 
cation has been based, etc.]} 


Accrediting of a College Music De- 
partment. Can you tell me to what 
organizations, degrees of faculty, merit 
of work, quantity and quality of li- 
brary, etc., does a music school have to 
have in order to be rated on a college 
level and give college credit?—M.\V. 

{Such information may be obtained 
from the National Association of 
Schools of Music, which is the recog- 
nized accrediting association in music. 
M.V. was referred to the secretary of 
the NASM, Burnet C. Tuthill, South- 
western University, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, for a copy of the NASM Bulletin 
which contains constitution and by- 
laws, specimen examinations, approved 
curricula, code of ethics, and member- 
ship. } 


General Music Program. Do you 
have any information or bulletins con- 
cerning a program of general music 
that would be suitable as an offering in 
vocational and technical schools—a 
course that will attract and meet the 
needs of all the students? Your as- 
sistance will be appreciated.—S.R.W. 

{The Conference recently received 
from Louis G. Wersen, director of 
music in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, an outline of the program in 
general music developed by Harry E. 
Moses and his associates for use in the 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational- Technical 
School in Philadelphia. This is an ex- 
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cellent offering and would be useful 
as a guide to all teachers interested in 
developing general music courses. The 
outline covers five semesters relating 
music definitely to the world the boy 
or girl knows and with a strong em- 
phasis on music in daily life. The 
approach is functional, and as an 
elective or required subject is valu- 
able. The lists of materials and other 
teaching aids included are very well 
selected. Mr. Wersen did not state 
whether the manual is available for 
general distribution, but if at all in- 
terested we would suggest you con- 
tact him for more information regard- 
ing the significant work being done at 
the Murrell Dobbins School.—W.R.S. 


New Research Study. Pursuant to 
a notice in the Music Education Source 
Book, this is to notify you in regard 
to a research thesis under way at the 
present time. The research which is 
being carried on under the supervision 
of Dr. Clarence Mills at the University 
of Cincinnati, is entitled “Music in 
the Core Curriculum.” An effort is 
being made to study the music curric- 
ulum in various secondary schools of 
Michigan which are using the core 
curriculum type of program. Atten- 
tion is being devoted to such questions 
as: What music can be taught in the 
core course? What music should be- 
come a part of the core program? 
What is the program for general music 
education in schools practicing the 
core idea? What contribution can the 
music educator make to his school’s 
core program? Interviews are being 
conducted with both core teachers and 
music directors in secondary schools, 
particular attention being devoted to 
the high school level—J. Ross Sla- 
baugh, Belleville, Michigan. 


Grading Instrumental and Vocal 
Students. I am confronted with the 
problem of securing a more objective 
method of grading instrumental and 
vocal students. At present I have in 
mind the adoption of a point system, 
but I would like to do more research 
before the final decision is made. 
Could you help me to locate informa- 
tion pertinent to this problem?—B.J.F. 

{William R. Sur, chairman of the 
Music Education Research Council, re- 
plied as follows: There is not a great 
deal of material available on the eval- 
uation of vocal and instrumental in- 
struction. The MENC Yearbook, 1935 
edition, contains an article by Howard 
W. Deye entitled “The Boise Award 
System” (page 230). The following 
studies on this subject are listed in the 
Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education, 1932-44: (1) Zur- 
fluh, John D., “A Preliminary Study in 
Objective Instrumental Grading,” M.A. 
1941; Eastman School of Music, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; (2) Replogle, J. F., “The 
Use of Measurements in the Improve- 
ment of Instrumental Music in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools,” 
Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1933. 
Perhaps you can secure these studies 
locally for examination. College li- 
braries, on request, loan the material 
to each other. William Larson, a 
member of the Research Council now 
working on a revision of the Bibli- 
ography of Research Studies, may have 
other suggestions if you care to write 
him at the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. Perhaps Journal 
readers will volunteer some informa- 
tion. } 
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Leonard B. Smith, Director of AF of M Concert 
Band, Detroit, formerly First Trumpet of Detroit 
Symphony and Soloist of Goldman’s Concert 
Band, New York, says “The Martin Band Instru- 
ment Co. is to be congratulated for enhancing 
the standard of band instruments, both musi- 
cally and mechanically.” 

You, too, will find as has Mr. Smith and hun- 
dreds of other artists that a Martin will best 
fill your requirements. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Mr. Smith is occasion- 
ally available for /per- 
sonal “ppearances as 
Soloist and Guest Con. 
ductor. Write 


DUANE SAwyYE 
R 

35 West Grand River 

Detroit, Mich. 
































BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Intersession — July 1-10. Summer Session — July 12-August 21. 
Courses in all Branches of Music and Music Education. 
WORK SHOP IN MUSIC EDUCATION — Professor Warren S. 
Freeman, Director 

JULY 12-JULY 30 
Modern work shop for music teachers and supervisors, elemen- 
tary school teachers, principals and superintendents. Outstand- 
ing lecturers, including: Professor Lilla Belle Pitts, Dr. Franklin 
Dunham, Dean Mark Shibles, Martina MacDonald Driscoll, Helen 
S. Leavitt, Percy Graham, Dean Kenneth Kelley, Dr. William Nor- 
ton, and others. 
For information or Summer Term catalogue write: Boston Uni- 
versity Summer Term, Dean Atlee L. Percy, Director, 688 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. : 
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New Original Choral Compositions 


A Nation's Prayer (S.A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B.B.) ............ Solon Alberti .15 
a ee eee George F. McKay .16 
BE TIE GRIN ID enceiccrncsercorninscesnepicomnevnipenvini Gardner Read .16 
Bt ES FS nee Lily Strickland .16 
Ballad of Brotherhood (S.A.T.B.) .............-.--.:++10-+ Joseph Wagner .20 


(Sample copies sent upon request) 


New Original Band Compositions 


NO BI Ge cebicttenseciennnsnninnenie iieiainest teeiaibabinitabaen Russell Harvey 


Full band 3.50, Symphonic band 5.50 


I cia acne Bruce C. Beach 


Full band 4.00, Symphonic band 6.50 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Mabel E. Bray is retiring in June 
as director of the Department of Music 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton, a post she has held for many 
years. A life member of the MENC 
and long active in Conference affairs, 
Miss Bray is currently serving as New 
Jersey chairman for the Special Proj- 
ects Committee on State-wide Music 
Education Programs. Miss Bray will 
be available, as formerly, for clinic, 
conference and lecture engagements. 


Gilbert Chase, Supervisor of Educa- 
tional Recordings at RCA Victor, 
Camden, N. J., has signed a contract 
with Whittlesey House for a history 
and interpretation of American music, 
tentatively entitled “America’s Music,” 
which Whittlesey House will publish 
in the spring of 1949. Mr. Chase was 
formerly an editor for G. Schirmer 
and Company and a member of the 
Advisory Committee for Music in the 
Department of State. 


John W. Drain has resigned as 
Acting General Manager of Theodore 
Presser Co., the position he has held 
since 1940. Since 1909, Mr. Drain has 
served the firm in various capacities, 
first as a member of the Retail Depart- 
ment and later assistant to the General 
Manager. Since 1918, he had been re- 
sponsible for the publicity and adver- 
tising work on the Presser publica- 
tions, extending this work to include 
the publications of the Oliver Ditson 
Co. and the John Church Co. when 
those catalogs became affiliated with 
the Theodore Presser Co. From 1918 
until 1924 he was also Advertising 
Manager of The Etude Music Maga- 
zine. Mr. Drain has served on the 
President’s Advisory Committee of the 
MENC and as a member of the Board 
of the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association. He has no immediate 
plans for the future and is at home at 
139 S. Carol Blvd. in Highland Park, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Millie J. Fristad has retired from her 
teaching position at State Teachers 
College, Minot, N. Dak., and is now 
residing in Stockton, Calif. Miss 
Fristad has been a member of the 
MENC since 1924. 


Mabelie Glenn, supervisor of music 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Public 
Schools, is planning a trip abroad this 
— to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. 


Maurice Lorre, for several years 
head of the Band and Orchestra De- 
partment of the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, died on Tuesday, 
March 23, in the Rockaway Beach 
Hospital in New York City. 


Henry S. Mazer, Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Symphony conductor, has joined the 
staff of Oglebay Institute at Wheeling 
as director of music, replacing Edwin 
M. Steckel who is now Executive Di- 
rector of the Institute. 


Paul Stoye—concert pianist, teacher 
and composer—has announced his re- 
tirement in June as head of the piano 
department at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, after twenty-seven 
years’ association with the University. 
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Edwin M. Steckel has been appointed 
to the newly created post of Executive 
Director of Oglebay Institute, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., after having been associ- 
ated with the school the past twelve 
years as director of music and program 
director. 


Donald M. Swarthout was honored 
at a Music Week Banquet by his col- 
leagues at The University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, upon the completion of a 
quarter century of service as Dean of 
the School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity. Presentation was made of a 
special silver anniversary souvenir pro- 
gram, commemorating his twenty-five 
years as Dean of the School. Mr. 
Swarthout has been a member of the 
MENC the past twenty-three years, 
and as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music since 1944, 
and former secretary and past presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers National 
Association, has been associated with 
the MENC in numerous cooperative 
enterprises. 


Max Targ of Chicago has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the American Music 
Conference to round out the official 
personnel of the Conference, according 
to an announcement by Louis G. La- 
Mair, president of the national musical 
promotion organization. Mr. Targ is 
also serving as trustee, representing 
the National Association of Musical 
Merchandise Wholesalers, on the 
AMC Board. Other appointments to 
the AMC include Nelson M. Jansky, 
advertising director of C. C. Birchard 
& Co., to the Board of Trustees, and 
Lucien Wulsin, president of The Bald- 
win Piano Company, vice president. 


Rex Underwood of the University of 
Portland, Oregon, inventor of the 
Underwood Manuflex designed to de- 
velop flexibility in the hands, princi- 
pally of music students and artists, has 
received notice from the Council on 
Physical Medicine that the Manuflex 
will be included on the Council’s list of 
accepted devices for occupational ther- 
apy or physical therapy departments in 
hospitals. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., according to an 
announcement released by Frank H. 
Connor, President, has appointed Or- 
ville C. Tronsen and Carl W. Burg- 
staller as sales representatives. Mr. 
Tronsen will serve as representative 
for the middle west where he will con- 
tact dealers, enabling Clarence F, Par- 
rish, now representing the firm in that 
area, to devote more of his time to 
educational music activities. Mr. Burg- 
staller will act as Carl Fischer’s east- 
ern representative. 


Scholarship Winner. Don M. Liles, 
piano pupil of Mrs. Norene Watson 
Davis in Abilene Christian College, 
Abilene, Texas, is the first American 
citizen to win a scholarship to the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, 
England. Mr. Liles recorded two 
Piano solos and mailed them, with the 
music to a bolero of his own composi- 
tion, as his entry in the contest. Per- 
sons from Argentina, Canada and: Ire- 
land were also awarded scholarships. 
The Royal Academy, whose enrollment 
is limited, was founded in 1819 and is 
among the foremost music schools in 
the world. Its scholarship program 
ae extended to the United States 
in : 
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F. A. REYNOLDS CO., INC. 
2845 PROSPECT AVE. ¢ CLEVELAND I5, OHIO 
Division of Scherl & Roth, Inc. 
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SILVER — GOLD — PLATINUM 


PERFECT SCALE — SPLENDID INTONATION 


“The Tone Heard ‘Round The World” 
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WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 
108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 
33 West Fifty-first St.. Suite 4, New York 19, New York 















GIVE LIVELIER TONE... 
FASTER KEY ACTION! 


Your musical instrument store or repair 
man can now equip your saxophone 

with genuine Res-O-Pads...recognized for 
superior performance and longer 

life. Skillfully designed and carefully 
manufactured to highest quality 
standards. Res-O-Pad’s exclusive con- 
struction assures livelier, richer 

tone and faster, more positive key action. 
Only the best quality, imported 

English bellows leather (brown kid) 

and top grade woven felt are used. 
Res-O-Pads are available in a complete 

7 Ae sy, range of sizes to fit any saxophone. 
Do BG CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIV. 
Re i Ze C.G. Conn Led., Elkhart, Indiana 








Cross-section view shows RES-O-PAD’S ex- 
clusive construction with metal ring to insure 
round shape and accurate size; metal disc 
soundboard to reflect and enrich tone quality; 
firmer, woven felt for more positive key action. 


THE BIGGEST SELLING...MOST 
POPULAR SAXOPHONE PADS 
ON THE MARKET. 


MADE OF TOP QUALITY IMPORT- 
ED ENGLISH BELLOWS LEATHER 
AND FINEST GRADE WOVEN FELT. 


EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION AS- 
SURES FASTER KEY ACTION, 
LIVELIER TONE, LONGER WE\R. 


COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES TO ee 
FIT ANY MAKE OF SAXOPHONE. : 


























EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HowarD HANSON, Director 


RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 28—AUGUST 6, 1948 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1948—JUNE 11, 1949 


For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 
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Convention Notes 





N the eve of the convention when 

hundreds of colleagues and friends 
were preparing to depart for Detroit, the 
press and the radio carried the tragic 
news that Raymond F. Dvorak, presi- 
dent of the College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association, was in a critical con- 
dition in the Enid, Oklahoma, General 
Hospital as the result of a train crash. 
Amputation of his right arm was nec- 
essary, and at first it was feared he 
might also lose a leg, but this proved 
not true. 

Many messages were sent to Mr. 
Dvorak from his friends at the conven- 
tion, and from the meetings of the Col- 
lege Band Directors National Associa- 
tion, which carried on under the super- 
vision of the officers, with L. Bruce 
Jones, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in 
charge. 

[Later reports are that Mr. Dvorak 
is making excellent progress at Wis- 
consin General Hospital, Madison.] 

. 


The Conference has achieved an early- 
bird reputation among hotel men who 
are on morning duty. The 7:30 and 8:00 
a.m. breakfasts were well attended, and 
over with in time for morning sessions. 
The night men who had contact with 
the late-hour lobby choristers couldn't 
figure out how the conferencers could 
outlast two hotel shifts and still have so 
much zest for going to meetings. Of 
course, “tis just a proof of the rejuve- 
nating power of music,” said President 
Richman. Said the hotel man, “To be 
sure, I sing in the bath in the morning, 
but I never thought of singing before I 
go to bed!” 


The Music Education Exhibitors As- 
sociation offered what was said to be the 
most complete and attractive display of 
music education materials and equipment 
ever presented under one roof. Thou- 
sands of music educators took advantage 
of the opportunity to become acquainted 
with. the new publications, the latest de- 
vices and aids and instruments of every 
type. 

* 

Breakfast was served on Tuesday 
morning to members from each of four 
Conference Divisions—California-West- 
ern, Northwest, Southern, and South- 
western. Good attendance and a pleasant 
time with a minimum of necessary busi- 
ness. Presiding were Presidents Amy 
Grau Miller, Wallace Hannah, Paul 
Mathews, and Archie Jones, respectively. 

Eastern President Hummel Fishburn 
and North Central President William 
McBride, with the advice of their re- 
spective Boards, decided to forego the 
customary biennial Division Conference 
meal event this year. 

2 


Speakers at the general sessions in- 
cluded Dr. Howard Hanson, Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 
Dr. William G. Carr. The principal 
speaker at the Conference Luncheon 
was Dr. David D. Henry, President of 
Wayne University, and Co-Chairman 
of the Convention Committee. 

Statistics of the meeting are rather 
overwhelming. It would be impossible 
to name, in the space available in these 
columns, all of the persons who made 
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contributions to the program, for there 
were hundreds of them to whom Presi- 
dent Luther Richman expresses deep 
appreciation in his letter in another 
column. The purpose of this item is 
to recognize some of the people whose 
work behind the scenes made it pos- 
sible for these contributions to be as- 
sembled in the form of a well-organ- 
ized and smooth-running convention 
program. 

Among those who should be men- 
tioned are Arthur Dondineau, Superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Public Schools 
and General Chairman of the 1948 
Convention Committee, Paul T. Ran- 
kin, Assistant Superintendent of De- 
troit Public Schools and Directing 
Chairman of the 1948 Convention Com- 
mittee, and the members of the conven- 
tion staff to whom he assigned various 
major responsibilities. Among these 
are J. Glenn Longworth, Chairman of 
Halls and Auditoriums, C. Dale Cur- 
tiss, Chairman of State and Properties, 
and W. W. Whittinghill, Chairman of 
Transportation. These three men, whose 
work began long before the conven- 
tion opened, were constantly on the 
job until the last meeting adjourned. 

Important as were these assign- 
ments, the convention would have 
lacked in essential aspects of con- 
venience, comfort, and effectiveness 
from the standpoint of the great 
throng of Conference members and 
friends had it not been for the work 
of other committees: Hospitality and 
Information, Mrs. Josephine S. Frei- 
muth; Housing, Herman J. Browe; 
Luncheons and Dinners, Mabel Mickle; 
Radio, Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie; Pub- 
licity and Press, Otis A. Crosby; 
Ushers and Guards, Col. Frederick M. 
Thompson; Student Organizations, 
Graham T. Overgard. With one excep- 
tion, all of these chairmen and a large 
portion of the members of the various 
committees were from the Admin- 
istrative Department and from the 
general teaching staff of the Detroit 
Public Schools. 

° 


Serving with Mr. Dondineau as Co- 
Chairman were Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carroll 
F. Deady, Superintendent of the Paro- 
chial Schools in the Detroit Arch- 
diocese, and S. J. Roth, Superin- 
tendent of the Lutheran Parochial 
Schools. 

" 


A special paragraph is reserved for 
a vote of thanks to Paul T. Rankin, 
Assistant Superintendent of the De- 
troit Public Schools, who was Direct- 
ing Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee and the key man of the whole 
Convention Committee Organization. 

7 


_ Of course there should be brought 
in at least a mention of MENC Past 
President Fowler Smith, Divisional Di- 
rector of Music Education in the De- 
troit Public Schools, who, as host 
and right-hand man to President Lu- 
ther Richman, the Convention Com- 
mittee, and everybody else involved, 
was everywhere in evidence. 
* 


The reorganization of the NSBOVA, 
reducing the number of regional areas 
from ten to six and making other im- 
portant changes, has precipitated a num- 
ber of problems for all concerned, notice- 
ably for the former Regions which still 
have organized Boards of Control—Re- 
Sions Two, Three, and Nine. Region 
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Harp 


25 W. 45th Street 








Violin, Viola, '’Cello 
Piano — I, Il, lll 
Organ — I, Il, Ill 


Violin and Piano 
Viola and Piano 


Flute and Piano 
Bassoon and Piano 
Clarinet and Piano 


Trumpet and Piano 
Trombone and Piano 
English Horn and Piano 


See Your Dealer for 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 


° New York City 
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MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


Order form fer your convenience 


Ship postpaid to 


UE cecrtteccicnservenscnenerennene 


Amount Enclosed $3.50 





STREET 


COTY AND STATE -nnncceccnee-noceeee- 
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One Board has no especial problem, since 
it has long since merged with the MENC 
Northwest Division Board. This was a 
simple process, as the territory of Re- 
gion One is exactly the same_as that 
of the MENC Northwest Division. 
Rodney Berg, second vice-president of 
the Northwest Division, is chairman of 
the Northwest (former Region One) 
NSBOVA Board of Control. 
+ 


The Sacred Harp Class, some forty 
singers from the deep South, had a 
good time in Detroit, with public ap- 
pearances and radio broadcast in addi- 
tion to the demonstration they gave 
in the Folk Music section meeting. 
To George Pullen Jackson, Charles 
F. Bryan, and the Folk Music Proj- 
ect chairman, Irving Wolfe, as well 


Mail to 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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as to the George Peabody Madrigal- 
ians, and the forty men and women of 
the Sacred Harp Class, a vote of 
thanks for a distinctive and unusual 
demonstraticn. 


It is interesting to note that one of 
the participants in the panel discus- 
sion which closed the convention was 
Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Cleveland 
Superintendent of Schools, who, two 
years ago, when he was holding the 
post of Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Cleveland, was Directing 
Chairman of the MENC Cleveland 
Convention Committee. Hobart Som- 
mers, Principal of Austin High School, 
Chicago, who was chairman of the 
panel, was Directing Chairman - ot 
the MENC Convention Committee in 
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Volkwein’s 


Recent Publications for Band 


MARS AT MIDNIGHT— 


Charles Lee Hill 


The latest number by the writer of 
the Celebrated Red Rhythm Valley 
for band and a worthy Successor. 
March Size Effective for Concert or 
all Athletic events. 


Band with Conductor ........ $1.50 


CHILEAN TANGO— 


Alfred Longo 

One of the most Modern South Amer- 
lean type concert numbers, well ar- 
ranged within the range of the aver- 
age band. Short — Melodious — 
Snappy. 

Band with Conductor ........ $3.50 


ZARAIDA POLKA— 


F. H. Losey 


A revised Edition of this well known 
solo. Triple tonguing with varia- 
tions. Sole parts for Bb Cornet 
(Trumpet) Baritone, Trombone — 
Alto saxophone included in full band 
copy. 

Pee $3.00 





PARAMOUNT OVERTURE— 
Louis Panella 


A revised edition of this popular 
overture. Full of pep. Melodious. 
Makes a big hit with any Audience. 


Full band $3.50 Symphonic $5.50 
Specimen conductor parts can be had. 


Send for your copy. Or order a 
complete band copy teday. Send for 
Volkweins Latest catalog. 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Chicago in 1930 and 1934. Another 
administrator who was a member of 
the panel was Dr. Paul T. Rankin, Di- 
recting Chairman in 1948, Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Russell B. Morgan, and Con- 
gressman Carroll D. Kearns com- 
pleted the panel group—two past presi- 
dents and a former music supervisor 
and superintendent of schools. 
« 


Much interest centered in the In- 
ternational Relations Forum held 
under the sponsorship of the Special 
Committee on Music Education in In- 
ternational Relations headed by Lloyd 
V. Funchess of Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana. Among those participating in 
the discussions were guests from Can- 
ada, the other American Republics, and 
European countries, including: Laura 
Reyes, Director of Music Education in 
Elementary Schools of Chile; Luis 
Sandi, Director of Music Education in 
the Government Schools of Mexico; 
Maria Munoz, Director of Music Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; Adolpho Salazar, musi- 
cologist, Mexico; Robert Rosevear, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Helena M. Bilinska, Cultural Re- 
lations Attaché, Embassy of Poland, 
Washington, D. C.; Maria Ponce, 
music educator, Lima, Peru; Mercedes 
Reis, music librarian, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Juan Bautista Plaza, musicolo- 
gist, Caracas, Venezuela; Mrs. Ra- 
quel Ichazo, educator, Bolivia; Egydio 

astro y Silva, pianist, Rio de Janeiro; 
Hector Zeoli, composer, Buenos Aires; 
Catalina Spinetto, Santiago, Chile; 
Esmeralda Escuder, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; Bartolome Bover, Administra- 
tor, Free Schools of Music, Puerto 
Rico; Mlle. Berthe Bert, Professor 
of Paris Ecole Normale de Musique; 
Helen McShine, Trinidad. 

ra 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was represented at the 
convention by Mrs. J. W. Heylmun, 
the energetic chairman of the National 
Music Committee of PTA. The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs was 
represented by Music Education Chair- 
man Hazel Nohavec Morgan, the 
Music Teachers National Association 
by President Raymond Kendall, the 
American Music Conference by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William C. Mills. 


Saturday, April 17, scheduled for 
“pre-convention” meetings of Special 
Projects Committees, official groups, 
and so on, was a busy day, what with 
some forty individual sessions in the 
morning, afternoon, and evening. 

* 


The String Class Instruction Work- 
shop, the Piano Instruction Work- 
shop, and the Student Members Work- 
shops and Adjudication Workshops 
were all popular features. 

. 


Another distinctive addition to the 
program was provided by the Opera 
Project Committee, which presented 
a demonstration of what a student 
group can do in presenting a concert 
version of “Tannhauser.” The demon- 
stration was planned by Lilla Belle 
Pitts in cooperation with the Ferndale 
(Michigan) Mixed Chorus, directed by 
Otto Brown. “Now,” remarked one 
of the music educators as he walked 
out of the Auditorium following the 
demonstration, “I know what they 
mean by Opera in Music Education.” 











° 
yi? a summer in Colorado 
and scholastic ad. 
( p vancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
Colorado Springs 
June 21 to August 14, 1948 


...Internationally famous artist-teachers for 
compostion, chorus, piano, violin, viola, 
violincello, voice . . . theoretical and prac. 
tical music courses for graduate and under- 
Graduate students. 


Roy Harris Hanya Holm 
Composer in Residence Contemporary Dance 


Scholarships Available 
Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 
Seven Week Music Festival 
Conference on the Fine Arts 


Colorado College School of Languages 
CASA DE ESPANA DEUTSCHES HAUS 
MAISON FRANCAISE 


For further information, address: Director of 
Summer Session, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 








ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED em 
HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 











— a. P aan B., Py Uni- 
ve '° uthor- im erican 
“RURALETTES.” Po & the 


Spirited and joyous, humorous and dra- 
matic songs in all arrangements suitable 
for High School use. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR: 
“Three Little Maids’—Raymond A. Holl- 


man Co. 
“ae Storm King’’"—Gamble Hinged Music 


“State Fair Time’’—Clayton F. Summ Co. 
“Where Willows Bend’’—AMP, sy etc. 


For complete list write 
MARIJORIE OTT. R.D. 3. 
Oneida, New York 
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The National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators Association for the third time held 
its convention with the biennial meeting 
of the MENC. The program arranged 
for the Association by President Harry 
Seitz was held Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, April 16-18, preceding the 
MENC general program. Features of the 
NCMEA convention included a Solemn 
High Mass at the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Sacrament, with His Eminence, 
Edward Cardinal Mooney presiding. The 
offertory for this Mass was sung by the 
National High School Chorus, which 
also gave a concert Sunday afternoon at 
Music Hall, and appeared on the Sunday 
Night Radio Program at the Masonic 
Temple. Sisters attending the conven- 
tion formed a choir for the Sunday 
morning Solemn High Mass. Total reg- 
istration for the NCMEA was nearly 
900. Several hundred NCMEA members 
remained through the entire MENC con- 
vention. 
o 

The Contemporary Music Forums 
provided another center of lively in- 
terest, under the leadership of Chair- 
man George Howerton, and Vice- 
Chairman Philip Gordon. Cooperating 
with this Committee was the Fellow- 
ship of American Composers—Roy 
Harris, President, and Hans Rosen- 
wald, Secretary. 

Following is the text of a resolution 
presented by William Schuman, Presi- 
dent of the Juilliard School of Music, 
and adopted unanimously by the Con- 
temporary Music Group: 

We propose that the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference go on record 
for a plan whereby art composers will 
be commissioned to compose music for 
school use. 

(1) Composers, publishers, educators 
(orchestra, band, and choral directors 
represented on committee) work to- 
gether on plan. Schools be asked to 
cooperate in plan by signifying, in 
advance, willingness to purchase music. 
Publishers should agree to make dis- 
count for pre-publication orders. All 
specifications to be drawn by com- 
posers, publishers, and educators work- 
ing together. 

(2) Later, composers and publishers 
withdraw. Committee of educators and 
proper appointees select composers to 
be used. (Composers to be selected on 
a regional basis.) 


Bouquets for expert management 
and a beautifully appointed Exposi- 
tion of music education equipment and 
materials are due to retiring MEEA 
President Howard R. Lyons, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Neil A. Kjos and 
their associates—Vice-President J. Ta- 
tian Roach, and Directors Karl Brad- 
ley, Henry M. Halvorson and Paul 
Painter. 

* 

The Conference officers would wel- 
come comments from members as to 
their opinion of the organization plan 
of the convention program whereby 
meetings of projects committees and 
numerous other official groups were 
scheduled from Friday, April 16 
through Sunday, April 18, thus clear- 
ing the way for a four-day general 
convention program Monday April 19 
through Thursday April 22. 

. 


Many Conference members took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for visita- 
tion of the Detroit Public Schools, 
April 21. The following schools par- 
ticipated in this program: High Schools 
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AMERICAN F 
Full Band, 5.50; Sym. Band, 8.00 
BAMBO —Morrissey 
Full Band, 5.00; Sym. Band, 7.50 
CAPE COD CAPERS—Cheyette 
Full Band, 3.00; Sym. Band, 4.00 
DOLORES WALTZ—Waldtuefel-Gardner 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4. 
FROM THE SO verture—Isaac-Lillya 
Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 6.00 
GEORGE GERSHWIN SELECTION—Arr. D. 
Bennett 
Set C, 4.50; Set A, 7.50 
LITTLE JOE THE GLER—Hill 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 
MARCH OF THE TIN TOYS—Pittman 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 


STANDARD FAVORITES 
To please every audience. 


BOBBY SOX SUITE—Walters ................ 
CHILDREN’S PRAYER—Humperdinck .. 
CLARINET POLKA—Arr. D. Bennett . 
DONKEY SERENADE—Friml ................ 
LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART— 


.. =e 
PAVANNE—Gould-Yoder  .....--..-.-:-.0---0 
RIFF SONG—Romberg-Bennett : 
STAR DUST—Carmichcel-Yoder .......... 
TUMBLING TUMBLEWEEDS—Nolan- 
, 0 ere ee, 
WHEN DAY IS DONE—Katcher-Yoder 2.00 








NY WNW 


30 E. Adams St. 








,_ Wand Cash 


E. M. B. PRESENTS NEW SPARKLING MUSIC — 
Thrilling to Hear — Fun to Play 


OLK RHAPSODY—Grundman 


One Scavecs for Music of all Paublishers— 
Send for Approval Coupee Today— 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, 





MOUNTAIN MAJESTY, Overture—Yoder 
Full Band, 4.50; Sym. Band, 7.50 
NARCISSUS—Nevin-Walters 
Full Bond, 2.25; Sym. Band, 3.50 
'VERTURE FOR B. Mendelssohn 


Full Band, 4.00; Sym. "8. 
RODGERS AND HART SONGS—Arr. Leid- 
Stan. Band, G00; Sym. Band, 7.50 


5 D. Bennett 
Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 7.00 
TO MY LOU (Folk Song)—Arr. Fred 

Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 
PAIXICO—Fred 

Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 6.00 
SWORD DANCE—Khachaturian-Lang 
Full Band, 3.50; Sym. Band, 5.50 


POPULAR HITS 
for a smart light touch. 





BABY FACE 
BALLERINA 


BIG BRASS RAZIL . 
I'LL DANCE AT YOUR WEDDING 
I owen WHO'S KISSING HER 








BAND FROM B 














00 
00 
00 
00 
NEAR YOU .00 
i. 8 8 1.00 
SABRE D .00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


THA 
TOO FAT POLKA 1. 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG . We D. 


Inc. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








—Cass, Central, Cooley, Eastern, 
Mackenzie, Northwestern, Southeast- 
ern. Intermediate Schools (Junior 
High)—McMichael, Foch, Hutchins. 
Elementary Schools—Columbian, Edi- 
son, Guest, Lingemann, Monnier, Par- 
ker, Roosevelt, Sampson. 


Among the messages of greetings 
read at the Conference Luncheon were 
cables and telegrams from the Chilean 
Music Educators Association, Brun- 
hilda Cartes, President; Domingo 
Santa Cruz, Vice-Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Chile and Dean of the 
Faculty of Fine Arts; Luiz Heitor 
Correa de Azevedo, Music Specialist, 
UNESCO House, Paris; and James 
C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 


At last reports all of the people 
wearing convention badges had found 
their way out of the huge Masonic 
Temple with its labyrinth of corridors, 
auditoriums and smaller meeting 
rooms, lounges, restaurants, exhibit 
halls, offices, and places where the 
delegates were not supposed to go. 

* 


SOCIAL NOTES 


Of outstanding significance, and con- 
tributing much to the fine spirit which 
prevailed throughout the convention, 
were the In-and-About Detroit Music 
Educators Club reception on Saturday 
evening, < 17, which packed the 
Statler Ballroom and adjoining rooms, 
and the President’s Reception sponsored 
by the Hospitality Committee, in the 
same quarters, on Sunday evening, April 
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oo Original and Arrangements 
S Harmonized and Edited by 


, 
Vo DEEMS TAYLOR 


WOMEN’S VOICES 


The Wel Seleved —..........------------- Armenian .16 
Grizly, Grumpy Granny -................--------------------- Belgian .20 
My Johnny Was a Shoemaker ................-...--.------- English .16 
Twenty-Eighteen ee 
Banks O'Doon ..... wus. Deems Taylor .16 
Valse Ariette ................ .. Deems Taylor .18 


MEN’S VOICES 


Wake Thee, Now, Dearest - _.......... Crecho-Slovak .16 
Waters Ripple and Flow - .... Czecho-Slovak .20 
Hame, Hame, Hame ... eessssesseeeee SCOtCH «.15 
Plantation Love Song ......... _u. Deems Taylor .15 
Tricolor .... iets sananboniail Deems Taylor .15 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 














The Budapest String Quartet 
will be in residence first term. 
They will teach violin, viola, 
‘cello and chamber music, and 
will play six concerts. 


















































SUMMER 
SESSION 


MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
First Term — June 14— July 23, 1948 
Second Term — July 26 — August 27, 1948 
Special workshops in General Music Education and Band 
and courses in music theory, history, composition, chorus, 
~ _ band conducting, and methods, on the graduate and under- 
ee ) — graduate levels will be taught: by nationally-known edu- 
7 cators. Artist teachers including Symphony men teach 
all phases of applied music. Spend a summer on the 
musical” campus of this country. 
Bulletins of the Summer Session may be obtained from 
the Dean of Summer Session, 870 Administration Build- 
ing, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 





EDUCATION...— 


the beacon that 
lights the rood to tomorrow 





Clan ance 


































































UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 














18—probably the Conference’s most ex- 
tensive handshaking tournament in his- 
tory. Mrs. Josephine S. Freimuth, Hos. 
pasword chairman, and Graham Overgard, 
president of the Detroit In-and-About 
Club, and their co-workers, are to be 
sincerely congratulated and commended 
for stage- and pace-setting that provided 
background and tempo for the week. 
© 


The officers and members of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association were 
hosts to thousands of MENC members 
on Tuesday evening, April 20, at a most 
enjoyable dance given in the huge ball- 
room of the Masonic Temple—certainly 
the largest ballroom ever available for 
this traditional Conference function, and 
also probably the largest number of 
Conference members ever assembled in 
a social gathering. 

* 


_Of course there were sorority, frater- 
nity, college and state luncheons, teas, 
initiations, and the like—scheduled and 
otherwise. It seemed as though almost 
everyone had fun. 

Except, maybe, the Board of Direc. 
tors, who had so many sessions they 
couldn’t even go to meetings in the day- 
time, to say nothing of parties, unless 
they began after midnight. Unquestion- 
ably, the members of the Board estab- 
lished a record for hours in session, to 
match all the other highs of the conven- 
tion. 

+ 


Musicological Note: And there is 
the picture of Dr. Charles Seeger, mu- 
sicologist, heading a distinguished group 
of table and chair movers to make way 
for the Folk Music program in the 
Masonic Temple Fountain Room, the 
regular employees assigned to the job 
having decided to sit down and rest. 
What might have been an awkward time 
for all was averted, and a good lesson 
given in what might be termed a _prac- 
tical manifestation of musicological 
breadth and resourcefulness. 


Sour Note: The Conference lunch- 
eon had many delightful aspects and ad- 
juncts, one of which was not the public 
address system that insisted on a show 
of its own. But Bertha Bailey, charm- 
ing and witty T.M., brooked no opposi- 
tion, although obliged to intern some of 
her choicest gems because of delays due 
to time taken out for experts and non- 
experts to discover that the P.A. speak- 
ers had evidently caught the spirit of the 
music convention, or something, and in- 
sisted on singing all the time—and loud. 

* 


Applause to Kenneth Hjelmervik, 
general chairman of Lobby Sings, and 
his crew of song leaders for providing a 
double series of what one hotel man 
called “owl concerts, but nice.” The 
Lobby Sings at the Statler and Book- 
Cadillac further strengthened this now 
venerable MENC tradition which never 
grows old. 


Now the space has run out and men- 
tion has been given to only a few of 
the high points of the convention pro 
gram. If you were among the un 
fortunate ones who had to stay at 
home, you can get a small idea 0 
what happened at Detroit from these 
pages. It would help some, if you are 
interested, to read through the 8 
page program book, a few copies 
which are available at the headquarters 
office at 35c each postpaid. 


Music Educators Journd 












































BB EY 1S ON THE MUSICAL MARCH TO SUPPLY YOUR 
CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 








fa 
THANK YOU: 


BEY CHORAL ART SERIES C— 
; ee || — EDITH KRITNES 


be. soa 
iND 

: ne MORSE vi. PREEM iN 
3 : | FOR pERMISSION 
TO REPROD! CE 
ETTER. 


‘the Beauty of the Earth 
(cho or solo voices) .SA....Olds 


est Thou Now O Soul M : THIS L 
SSAA. .Diggle... 


wthe Day Is Over. SATB. .Olds 


st Francis Prayer 
narrator) SATB. .Olds..... : 


aichman Tell Us of the Night 
narrator)..... SATB. .Olds..... -16 


) Be Joyful in the Lord 
. SATB. .Diggle... .16 


Short Te Deum .SATB. .Diggle... .20 
Last Invocation. TTBB..Diggle... .18 


Amens (or responses) 
SATB. .Marsh... .20 


Mother Goose Fantas ; oe . . = 
ee ™SSA....Olds......20 ||||| A NEW APPROACH—IN THE MODERN MANNER 


| ie and Anninia (sardinian ‘IN the 2Oth Century Spiritual Series 


: 


SSA....Diggle... .16 
bye ann Back The Lord Fly Away To Heaven Lead Me On 
Beeeerene sole)..SSA. ...Bampton: .38 aan Do Your Doin’ Right Satan’s On My Shoulder 


House that Jack Built (choir . ia , ; . 
solo voices). . .. SATB. .Olds SAE 16 | | 60¢ each...SONG COPIES NOW AVAILABLE 
nee SATB. .Bampton. .18 | | 
Death of Minnehaha | NEW 

Me: TTBB..Olds..... .60 || 

9 | Tustrumental Series 


-..Unison Voices..Bampton. .14 
NAPOLITANA (Igor Stravinsky) w. w. sext. and score. Med. grade . . . $2.00 
SHEPHERD SONG (Rimsky-Korsakov) Trpt. solo p. ace. Medium . . . $2.00 
KONZERTSTUECK (Gregory Stone) Trpt. quar. p. ace. Med. diffieult . $3.00 
JOYFUL FOUR (Gregory Stone) Clar. quar. and score. Med. difheult’ . $2.00 


vA s 0 . ; 
Spirituals ee GHOST TOWN (Hathaway-Reisfeld) Clar. solo. p. ace. difficult 


Soul.....SATB..Carroll. . AB i IN PREPARATION! 


lin’ Up Mornin’ 
SATB. .Carroll . . 18 


i cee 2 . The California Mission Bell Series 
ER FROM YO! 
ER OR DI 


cA 
. 
































33 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD *¢ PHONE HUDSON 2-1344 
f 7 HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA “ 





YOUR NEW BOOK 


By LOTTIE ELLSWORTH COIT 
and RUTH BAMPTON 


some¢rning about 


collection asy musical games that children 
iately and that will help them through their 
rnese pleasurable activities they 
hieve rhvtl ) | : 
chieve rhythmic co-ordina 
nusical progress Old 
and finger games, listen 
; s 
‘y may be played by the 
groups They will 
prove useful at cam] plavegrouns and Vacation schools 


Illustrated in col ur b tha Powell Setchell Easy-to 


follow airections 


SNOW 
olorful pl 
tween the ages of four 
Let them discover how easy 
to have fun with music by play 
ing the games and doing what 


$2.00 


the musi suggests 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 








